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Civil Wars of Ireland. By W. C. Taylor, 
Esq., A.B. of Trinity Coll., Dublin. 2 vols. 
Vol. I. 1831. Edinburgh, Constable & 
Co.; London, Hurst & Co. 


Tuts is a calm, clear, and, save in two in- 
stances, acandid book. It commences with the 
invasion of Ireland by the English, under the 
famous Strongbow Earl of Pembroke, and 
closes with the reign of Charles the First; the 
second volume will continue the history to the 
Union, when the story of Ireland’s civil wars, 
we hope, will terminate for ever. A sober 
and dispassionate book on this tender subject 
was much wanted. A man determined to go 
hand in hand with truth was not likely to be 
found either in Ireland or in England: we 
will not say that Mr. Taylor is in every re- 
spect fitted for unfolding the sad pages of his 
country’s civil wars to the.eye of the world; 
but we feel that he has performed his melan- 
choly task with no ungentle spirit, and written 
the most consistent narrative of those events 
that we have yet seen. He is, like ourselves, 
no wholesale believer in the wild legends and 
incredible fictions which have interwoven 
themselves, we fear inextricably, with the 
early history of his country: he holds up to 
our gaze none of those magnificent pictures 
of the ancient glory of Ireland, in which 
Keating and O'Flaherty abound—he recites 
the names of no barbarous chiefs and calls 
them mighty kings—he quotes no rude and 
savage ballads, and pronounces them the 
worthy poems of an Hibernian Homer: the 
hovel where some good parent instructed his 
sons, becomes not in his candid pages an 
university where poetry was studied seven 
years by torch-light : he claims for the green 
isle no sculpture rivalling that of Greece— 
no paintings equalling those of Italy—no ar- 
chitecture surpassing that of other nations : 
but he calmly contemplates her as a country 
as barbarous as her neighbours, and only 
ap wey from becoming great and fortunate 

y the feuds of her princes, the martial 
power of the English, and the fatal gift of the 
island by the Pope to Henry the Second. 
To this last atrocious act we attribute all the 
misery of Ireland: it armed the conquerors 
with a right divine, and it unnerved many 
of the wisest of the Irish chieftains, who 
imagined that opposing the will of one, whom 
other nations regarded as the infallible head 
of the church, was at once fruitless and im- 
pious. The sentiments of our author on this 
point are worth transcribing :— 

“To establish his spiritual authority was the 
avowed object of the expedition; and on the 
Papal gift alone did the Norman monarch rest 
his claim to the sovereignty of the country. By 
a very rare coincidence, the zealous Protestant 
and Catholic writers of Irish history have agreed 
in suppressing this important fact, The former 





were unwilling to acknowledge that their ascen- 
dancy, which they justly identified with English 
connexion, was derived from the great object of 
their fear and hatred ; the latter, equally attached 
to their country and their religion, were dis- 
inclined to confess that their spiritual head had 
destroyed their national church, and given the 
dominion over their native land to a stranger, 
in order to extend his own power. The contest 
between patriotic spirit, and habitual submission 
to the Roman pontiff, is evident in some of the 
writings of the earlier Irish historians: they 
zealously contend for the piety and purity of 
their national church ; but, when they labour to 
identify its doctrines with Romanism, they are 
sorely at a loss to account for the harsh epithets 
given to the Irish clerical establishment by the 
Popes and their authorized advocates.”” 30-31. 


Henry the Second was well aware of the 
value of the Papal gift; foreign wars prevented 
him from going in person, and he gave areluc- 
tant permission to Strongbow, Fitz-Stephen, 
Prendergast, and other martial barons, to 
begin the conquest in his name. Permitted 
by his king, and invited by Dermod, Prince of 
Leinster, Fitz-Stephen set sail with the under- 
standing that Strongbow was to follow; the 
invaders were strong in nothing but courage 
and discipline. Mr. Taylor describes, in a 
few plain words, the first appearance of the 
English in his native land :— 

“In the beginning of May, A. p. 1170, the 
Norman invaders for the first time appeared on 
the coast of Ireland. They landed at a place 
called Bann, on the southern coast of the county 
of Wexford, and immediately sent messengers 
to notify their arrival to Dermod. This little 
army consisted only of thirty knights, sixty 
heavy-armed soldiers, and three hundred archers, 
under the command of Fitz-Stephen, and ten 
knights, and two hundred archers, headed by 
Prendergast—forces so apparently inadequate to 
the feats recorded of them, that their achieve- 
ments, at first sight, seem like the wild fictions 
of romance. But a little examination of the 
circumstances in which the Normans and Irish 
were placed, will soon explain this apparent dis- 
proportion between cause and effect. ‘The former 
had been military adventurers for more than a 
century. Having no dependence but their 
swords, they had devoted themselves, from in- 
fancy, to the exercises of chivalry, and valued 
no possession but their arms and horses. Their 
cross-bows and their discipline had decided 
the fate of England at the battle of Hastings; 
and the wars on the Continent had taught them 
to improve these advantages to the utmost. The 
Irish, on the contrary, had never served out of 
their own country. They had learned none of 
those improvements in the art of war which 
made the name of Norman formidable through- 
out Europe. Their soldiers still used the light 
weapons and the thin defences which had sufficed 
for their ancestors; their cavalry was mounted 
on the native breed of horses, called hobbies, 
light and active, indeed, but not so formidable 
as the powerful war-horse of the foreign knights. 
It is no wonder, then, that the Normans, locked 
in complete steel, and mounted on their brilliant 





chargers, should have easily routed the half- 
naked and badly-mounted troops with whom 
they had to contend.” 44-5. 

By well-planned expeditions against the 
native princes, and by wondrous courage 
and hardihood, the English succeeded in 
breaking the power of Ireland in detail ; they 
then quietly proceeded to secure their ac- 
quisition by chains of fortresses, the estab- 
lishment of an army, and all those aids by 
which the wise and sagacious triumph over 
the rash and the undisciplined. ‘The yoke 
was not born without murmurs and struggles : 
but these struggles were all ill-timed; much 
blood was spilled on both sides, and England 
continued to spread her power over the 
island till the example of Scotland, in her 
triumphant resistance under Wallace and 
Bruce, kindled up the Irish spirit anew: the 
offer of the crown of Ireland to Edward 
Bruce poured into Ulster six thousand of the 
veterans of Bannockburn, with the Scottish 
Prince at their head. His fiery and reckless 
valour often gained the prize which prudence 
missed ; he gave battle to the English, though 
double his numbers, without hesitation, gained 
a complete victory, and advanced to the gates 
of Dublin. Repulsed in his attack on the 
capital, he continued his march, and, en- 
countering the English Justiciary with anew 
army, defeated him at Henlis, in Meath; 
after various vicissitudes of fortune, Bruce 
heard, on one day, that Richard de Berming- 
ham had advanced, with fifteen thousand men, 
to Dundalk, and that his brother, Robert 
Bruce, was coming to his aid at the head of 
ten thousand chosen men; contrary to the 
advice of all his officers, he marched against 
his enemy with only eight thousand men, 
and lost his life and his army in the battle of 
Dundalk. It is worthy of note, that the 
head of Edward Bruce was severed from his 
body and presented to the King of England 
—the last deed of the kind on record. The 
state of the country after the invasion of 
Bruce is very clearly described by Mr. ‘Tay- 
lor—it is easily imagined ; not so the story of 
the Bishop of Ossory and Alice Ketler:— 

“The conduct of the clergy, at this period, 
was not such as should have been expected from 
ministers of the gospel of peace. The ecclesias- 
tics only imitated the barons in setting the 
English government at defiance; but there was 
more consistency, more unity of purpose and 
design, in the opposition of the spiritual aristo- 
cracy. The barons were frequently forced to 
yield; but the prelates uniformly prevailed in 
every contest. One circumstance illustrative of 
the daring spirit manifested by the bishops, as 
well as of the ludicrous fanaticism of the age, 
deserves to be recorded (A. pv. 1324). Richard 
Ledred, Bishop of Ossory, having, for some un- 
known reason, become the enemy of a noble 
lady, named Dame Alice Ketler, summoned her, 
with her son and several of her dependents, 
before his spiritual court, on a charge of witch- 
craft, The indictment was wondrously specific, 
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and the overt acts charged as precise as possible. 
She was accused of going through Kilkenny 
every evening, immediately before curfew, sweep- 
ing the refuse of the streets to her son’s door, 
and muttering the poetic incantation— 

To the house of William my son, 

Hie all the wealth of Kilkenny town. 

“It was further alleged, that she made as- 
signations near a cross-road, with a demon 
named Robin Artysson, and provided a strange 
supper for her strange paramour—to wit, nine 
red cocks’, and eleven peacocks’ eyes. After 
this delicate repast, it was stated that Alice and 
Robin were accustomed to help digestion by 
taking an evening excursion all the world over; 
and the broomstick which served as her charger, 
was produced in court. Finally, it was stated 
that a sacramental wafer, on which the name of 
the devil was inscribed, had been found in her 
chamber. Notwithstanding this body of evidence, 
the lady was acquitted ; but one of her attendants 
was found guilty and executed. Butthe Bishop 
was not so easily foiled. The lady was again 
brought to trial, on a new charge of heresy, con- 
victed, and burned at the stake; and Adam 
Duff, a gentleman of a respectable family in 
Leinster, being convicted of the same offence, 
shared the same fate. Lord Arnold de la Poer, 
seneschal of the palatinate to which Kilkenny 
then belonged, disgusted at these exhibitions of 
mingled folly and barbarity, interfered to check 
Ledred’s proceedings. The Bishop immediately 
arrested him as a heretic; and when the Lord- 
deputy interfered for his protection, the un- 
daunted prelate extended his charge to that 
personage himself.” 111-12. 

We have said, that, save in two instances, 
this is a candid book. The Gunpowder Plot, 
and the Massacre of 1641, seem to have van- 

uished the discretion of the author : he casts 
oubt on the one, and extenuates the other 
farther than facts warrant. Now, regarding 
the former, the letter in which Sir Everard 
Digby says to his wife, that he felt assured 
the plot was not sinful, since it was for the 
furtherance of God’s religion ; and the finding 
of the powder itself, and the determination 
of the conspirators to die sword in hand, esta- 
blish it to a certainty ;—while the Massacre 
of 1641 is attested, in its extent and ferocity, 
by some of the most candid and liberal of 
British writers. The slaughter of defenceless 
people is a massacre, in every sense of the 
word: Mr. Taylor seems anxious to regard it 
as a bit of civil war, or a spirited retaliation for 
the injustice wrought by the conquerors. He 
should leave these sort of extenuations with- 
out proof, to the ambition of Dr. Lingard, 
who walks with a gentle foot over fields 
slippery with innocent blood :—touches with 
a Taicate hand those points of History which 
are unfavourable to the Catholic church—nay, 
when it is to the advantage of his religion, 
he can turn an Edward the First into a mer- 
ciful king, and a Wallace into a rebel and 
traitor. We have said our worst of Mr. 
Taylor's volume. It abounds with pictures 
of war and desolation—of happiness and 
rity—of sudden elevations and sad 
overthrows ; if there is much violence and 
wrong—there is also much nobleness of mind, 
generosity of nature, and gentleness of heart. 


This is the seventy-third volume of Con- 
sTABLE’s MisceLLany—the father of all the 
Libraries, and, as this work proves, going on 
prosperously and with increasing spirit ; and 
while the proprietors continue to publish 
such works as the History of Ireland, we 
have no fear of their success. 








Memoirs of Celebrated Female Sovereigns. 
By Mrs. Jameson. London, 1831. Col- 
burn & Bentley. 


Tue authoress of ‘ The Diary of an Ennuyée’ 
is an accomplished woman, and there is 
in these ‘ Memoirs of Celebrated Female 
Sovereigns’ much graceful and_ brilliant 
writing ; so far as we have examined, her 
historical data are correctly given, and the 
feeling throughout is that of a poetical and 
amiable mind. The style, too, is in general 
more complete and clear, than either ‘The 
Diary of an Ennuyée,’ or ‘The Loves of the 
Poets ;’ and the volumes have much pictu- 
resque grouping of incident and character. 
A less agreeable duty now remains to 
us, that of noticing two capital errors 
into which Mrs. Jameson has fallen, and 
which considerably lower the standard of her 
work. ‘Incidents and characters (says the 
preface) are not here treated in a political or 
historical, but in a moral and picturesque 
point of view; and public affairs and national 
events, which are detailed in the usual works 
of authority, are not dwelt upon, except as 
connected with the destiny, or emanating 
from the personal and private character— 
the passions and prejudices of the individual 
sovereign.” Further on, Mrs. Jameson ex- 
presses a very amiable opinion, that the femi- 
nine reader is needlessly pained, ifnot injured, 
by narratives of profligacy and cruelty, too 
fully dwelt upon in some of our most esteemed 
histories. Now, history is in some respects 
like Scripture—it is given for “reproof, for 
correction, and for instruction ;” its truth will 
no more bear being emblazoned for popular 
admiration, or diluted for weak digestions. 
There is a right and a wrong method of de- 
tailing facts; but if facts, no matter how pain- 
ful, if importantly historical, are passed over 
in a life or in a reign, there will be so much 
evidence wanting towards forming a just 
estimate of either. The intent of history 
is to do justice to the dead according to their 
deeds, not to paint portraits or model busts 
to please the living; and “the reading of 
history is scarcely more beneficial than that 
of romances, if read as mere biography; if 
the character of the times, the political im- 
rovements, arts, &c. be not observed.” 
Private memoirs are of course a species of 
private portraits, and have in general little 
interest beyond a larger or smaller circle of 
private friends—but public memoirs have 
reference far beyond ; whilst the memoirs of 
sovereigns cannot be separated from history, 
any more than a large tree can be properly 
transplanted, without a quantity of adhering 
earth. Unless we know something of their 
times, we are not likely to judge correctly of 
their lives. Amongst facts, the connexion 
of facts, and correct inferences from facts, lies 
the labour of the historian; facts taken “ in 
a moral and picturesque point of view,” be- 
long to the poet and the novelist. The 
writer who thus treats history, is sure to write 
like a partisan; and thus female critics and 
historians too often illustrate the remark, 
that women can rarely pass judgment, with- 
out lifting a corner of the veil, to ascertain 
the parties they are to praise or condemn. 
The other mistake, as we conceive, into 
which Mrs. Jameson has fallen, and which 
for several reasons we greatly regret, is her 
theory, “ that the experiments hitherto made, 
in the way of female government, have been 
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signally unfortunate ; and, that women called 
to empire, have been, in most cases, conspi- 
cuously unhappy or criminal. So that, were 
we to judge by the past, it might be decided 
at once, that the power which belongs to us, 
as a sex, is not properly, or naturally, that of 
the sceptre or the sword.” About the sword 
we shall not dispute a second ; but to the in- 
competency of queens, and their superiority in 
misrule, crime, or suffering, we must strongly 
object. We are surprised too, not only by 
the assertion, but by the evidence brought to 
support it—experience. The question is not, 
have there been better or worse women than 
queens; but have queens been worse than 
kings? Have they originated more unjust 
wars? Have they squandered national re- 
sources with greater profusion? Have they 
disgraced themselves by worse favourites? 
Have their reigns been Jess marked by im- 
provement? Have the laws been more arbi- 
trary—the people more discontented? Were 
the pyramids built by a king or a queen? 
And was Nero a man or a woman? Had 
Mrs. Jameson stated that females rarely ac- 
quire surreptitious power, without abusing 
it, she would have been borne out by facts, 
The feminine instruments of political crime 
and disaster have not been queens gifted in 
their own right with supreme authority, but 
the mistresses, or intriguing wives and mothers 
of kings—the Pompadours, the Henriettas, 
the Catherines de Medici. France excludes 
women from the throne, England permits 
them to inherit it—and which history is most 
free from female influence wrongly obtained 
and madly exercised? In bestowing power, 
as in everything else, rational conduct meets 
its own reward; give a woman a definite 
portion, give it her as a right, and she will 
try to use it to the best of her judgment— 
lend it her as an indulgence, or let her obtain 
it by stratagem, and she will infallibly use 
it profligately. But the strong ground of 
argument is, that in the preparation for 
supreme power, and in exercising it, sex is 
lost in circumstances; a female heir-apparent 
is by recognition, duty, education, and temp- 
tation, a prince; there was more than enthu- 
siasm in the Hungarian cry, “ We will die 
for our King, Maria Theresa.” Kings and 
queens are to be judged entirely with refer- 
ence to one another: when brought up to 
enjoy power, men receive as much personal 
flattery as women ; women as much homage 
for their minds as men; they are both equally 
kept from truth, and are equally those, 
Whom education stiffens into state. 

All who incline to be severe on female 
sovereigns should compare their annals and 
characters, not with any ideal of woman- 
hood, but with the annals and characters of 
men. The madwoman of the North (Chris- 
tina of Sweden) did her country less harm 
than the madman of the North (Charles 
XII). Maria Theresa, though no favourite 
of ours, may be brought forward in prefer- 
ence to her imbecile father and her impe- 
tuous son; Isabella of Spain surely loses 
nothing beside her husband ; and the reign 
of Elizabeth, stern, imperious, and subtle as 
she was, is not the reign for which English- 
men ‘amageog blush. Power injures men no 

1an it injures women: when women are 
more rationally educated, they will make 
better queens; and when men are more 
rationally educated, they will make better 


kings; at present the balance is pretty 
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equal—if anything, it leans to the feminine 
side. Besides, if Mrs. Jameson proves that 
women have no business to succeed to the 
sceptre, how will she prove that they have 
any right to wield the pen? Power is power ; 
and the power of disseminating opinions is 
not much less valuable than that of holding 
a levee or ne parliament. There is suffi- 
cient prejudice undestroyed, without women, 
and women of mind helping its diffusion. 
We have controverted Mrs. Jameson at some 
length, but we now present the reader with 
a very spirited extract from her books. It is 
the description of Maria Theresa throwing 
herself on the good-will of her Hungarian 
subjects :— 

“ Who has not read of the scene which en- 
sued, which has so often been related, so often 
described? and yet we all feel that we cannot 
hear of it too often. When we first meet it on 
the page of history, we are taken by surprise, 
as though it had no business there; it has the 
glory and the freshness of old romance. Poetry 
never invented anything half so striking, or 
that so completely fills the imagination. The 
Hungarians had been oppressed, enslaved, in- 
sulted by Maria Theresa’s predecessors. In the 
beginning of her reign she had abandoned the 
usurpations of her ancestors, and had volun- 
tarily taken the oath to preserve all their pri- 
vileges entire. This was partly from policy, 
but it was also partly from her own just and 
kind nature. The hearts of the Hungarians were 
already half-won when she arrived at Presburg, 
in June, 1741. She was crowned Queen of Hun- 
gary on the 13th, with the peculiar national 
ceremonies: the iron crown of St. Stephen was 
placed on her head; the tattered, but sacred 
robe, was placed over her own rich habit, which 
was encrusted with gems; his cimetar girded to 
herside. Thus attired, and mounted uponasuperb 
charger, she rode up the Royal Mount,and accord- 
ing to the antique custom, drew her sabre and de- 
fied the four quarters of the world, ‘in a manner 
that showed she had no occasion for that weapon 
to conquer all who saw her.’ The crown of St. 
Stephen, which had never before been placed on 
so small or so lovely a head, had been lined with 
cushions to make it fit; it was also very heavy, 
and its weight, added to the heat of the weather, 
incommoded her when she sat down to dinner in 
the great hall of the castle—she expressed a wish 
to lay it aside. On lifting the diadem from her 
brow, her hair loosened from confinement fell 
down in luxuriant ringlets over her neck and 
shoulders; the glow which the heat and emo- 
tion had diffused over her complexion, added to 
her natural beauty, and the assembled nobles 
struck with admiration, could scarce forbear 
shouting their applause. The effect which her 
youthful grace and loveliness produced on this 
occasion had not yet subsided when she called 
together the Diet, or Senate of Hungary, in order 
to lay before them the situation of her affairs. 
She entered the hall of the castle habited in 
the Hungarian costume, but still in deep mourn- 
ing for her father; she traversed the apartment 
with a slow and majestic step, and ascended the 
throne, where she stood for a few minutes silent. 
The Chancellor of the state first explained the 
situation to which she was reduced, and then 
the Queen coming forward addressed the as- 
sembly in Latin, a language which she spoke 
fluently, and which is still in common use among 
the Hungarians. ‘The disastrous state of our 
affairs,’ said she, ‘has moved us to lay before 
our dear and faithful states of Hungary, the re- 
cent invasion of Austria, the danger now im- 
pending over this kingdom, and propose to 
them the consideration of a remedy. ‘The very 
existence of the kingdom of Hungary, of our own 
person, of our children, of our crown, are now 


at stake, and, forsaken by all, we place our sole 





hope in the fidelity, arms, and long-tried valour 
of the Hungarians.’ She pronounced these 
simple words in a firm but melancholy tone. 
Her beauty, her magnanimity, and her distress, 
roused the Hungarian chiefs to the wildest pitch 
of enthusiasm: they drew their sabres half out 
of their scabbard, then flung them back to the 
hilt with a martial sound which re-echoed through 
the lofty hall, and exclaimed with one accord, 
* Our swords and our blood for your Majesty— 
we will die for our King, Maria Theresa!’ Over- 
come with sudden emotion, she burst into a flood 
of tears. At this sight, the nobles became almost 
frantic with enthusiasm. ‘We wept too,’ said a 
nobleman, who assisted on this occasion (Count 
Koller), ‘ but they were tears of admiration, pity, 
and fury.’ They retired from her presence to 
vote supplies of men and money, which far ex- 
ceeded all her expectations. Two or three days 
after this extraordinary scene, the deputies 
again assembled, to receive the oath of Francis of 
Lorraine, who had been appointed Co-Regent 
of Hungary. Francis having taken the required 
oath, waved his arm over his head, and ex- 
claimed with enthusiasm, ‘My blood and life 
for the Queen and kingdom!’ It was on this oc- 
casion that Maria Theresa took up her infant son 
in her arms and presented him to the Deputies, 
and again they burst into the acclamation, ‘ We 
will die for Maria Theresa and her children!’ ” 





Memoirs or tHE DucneEss oF ABRANTES. 
Mémoires de Madame la Duchesse d’ Abran- 
tes ; ou, Souvenirs historiques sur Napoléon, 
la Revolution, le Consulat, 0 Empire, et la 
Restauration. 
(Third Notice.] 
Tue following is a specimen of the absurd 
aristocratical pride and prejudices of the old 
noblesse, which forty years of political con- 
vulsions have not been able to overcome. 
At the period to which, in the extract below, 
the author of these volumes alludes, the 
emigrés were permitted to return; but such 
was the state of distrust and uneasiness 
throughout the country, that the nearest re- 
latives lived in constant dread of each other. 
No private parties were ventured upon, lest 
a display of opulence should give offence—as 
was the case with Ouvrard; and the very 
best company of the day resorted, in search 
of amusement, to subscription assemblies,— 
of which the most celebrated were held at the 
hotels of Thelusson and Richelieu. ‘The fol- 
lowing occurred at the former of these hotels : 
“Madame de Damas and her daughter had 
arrived late, and the great circular saloon was 
so full, that two seats were not to be had. By 
dint of elbowing and entreaties, the two ladies 
had succeeded in getting to the centre of the 
room. Madame de Damas, who was by no means 
timid, cast her eyes around in search of at least 
one seat, when her attention was arrested by a 
young and lovely creature, whose charming 
face, surrounded by a profusion of yellow curls, 
was remarkable for the timid, though intellectual 
expression of her large and beautiful deep blue 
eyes. Her form and appearance altogether were 
those of the most graceful sylph. This young 
lady was led to her seat by M. de Trénis, which 
proved that she danced well, for M. de Trénis 
never honoured with an invitation to dance any 
lady who had not acquired the reputation of a 
good dancer. The lovely girl, after having 
modestly returned the gentleman’s bow, resumed 
her seat near a lady, who appeared to be her 
elder sister, and whose elegant dress excited the 
attention and envy of every other woman in the 
room. ‘Who are those females ?’ said Madame 
de Damas to the old Marquis d’ Hautefort, whose 
arm she held. ‘What! do you not recognize 
the Viscountess de Beauharnais? It is she and 





her daughter. She is now Madame Bonaparte. 
There is a vacant seat next to her; come and 
occupy it, and renew acquaintance with her.’ 
Madame de Damas, in reply, gave M. d’ Haute- 
fort such a pull, that she dragged him, against 
his will, into one of the small rooms, which ad- 
joined the great rotunda. ‘ Are you mad?’ said 
she, when they were in the little room. ‘It 
would be a fine place truly, next to Madame 
Bonaparte. Ernestine would then be forced to 
become acquainted with her daughter. Really 
you are out of your senses, Marquis.’ ‘ Faith, I 
am not. What the devil harm do you find in 
Ernestine becoming acquainted, even intimate, 
with Madlle. Hortense de Beauharnais, who is 
a charming, amiable girl?’ ‘What is all that 
tome? I will not become acquainted with any 
such women. I do not like those who dishonour 
their misfortunes. M. d’Hautefort shrugged 
up his shoulders, and made no reply. ‘Good 
Heavens! who is that beautiful woman?’ said 
Madame de Damas, pointing to a lady at this 
instant entering the saloon, whom everybody 
was not only looking at, but endeavouring to 
approach. She was above the middle size; but 
the perfect symmetry of her form rendered im- 
perceptible the disadvantages of tall stature in 
awoman. She was the Venus of the Capitol, 
but still more beautiful than the work of Phi- 
dias, for in her the same purity of feature, and 
the same perfection of limb, were animated by 
an expression of benevolence—a reflection from 
the magical mirror of her soul—which laid open 
its workings, and showed its predominant feel- 
ing to be goodness. Her toilet in nowise con- 
tributed to her beauty, for she wore a plain 
dress of Indian muslin, drapée d Vantique, and 
fastened at the shoulders by two cameo clasps. 
A zone of gold, with a similar clasp, encircled 
her waist ; and a bracelet of the same metal fixed 
the sleeves of her dress to each arm, very high 
up above the elbow. Her hair, of a velvet black, 
was cut short and curled round her head ; over 
her white and beautiful shoulders was thrown 
an Indian shawl, then an object of rare and 
costly luxury. She folded it around her in the 
most graceful and picturesque manner, and 
formed a ravishing picture of female beauty and 
elegance. ‘It is Madame Tallien,’ replied M. 
d’Hautefort. ‘ Madame Tallien!’ cried Madame 
de Damas: ‘ why, in the name of goodness! did 
you bring me here, my friend?’ ‘ Faith! I defy 
you,’ said he, ‘to find better company than 
here’ * * * At this moment a strong smell 
of attar of roses pervaded the apartment, and a 
rush was made towards the door by the exqui- 
sites of the day then present, to meet a young 
female only just arrived, although it was so late. 
This new comer, who might be termed ugly, 
had, notwithstanding, most incomprehensible 
attractions. Her figure was bad, but her little 
feet danced so beautifully! She was very dark, 
but her black eyes shone with so brilliant an 
expression! And she was so graceful—whilst 
her sparkling and arch look indicated a union 
of the most exquisite wit with the most amiable 
simplicity. She was, at the same time, the 
kindest friend, and the most entertaining of 
women. In short, she pleased everybody, and 
was at that time much in fashion. * * * 
M.Charles Dupaty, M. de Trénis, and M. Lafitte, 
immediately asked her to dance. Having an- 
swered each with an expression of wit and good 
humour, smiling so as to display two rows of 
ivory, she continued to advance, agitating her 
light draperies, whose perfume filled the whole 
room. Madame de Damas, whom the perfume 
annoyed, and who, like all ill-tempered people, 
always found fault with what afforded pleasure 
to others, fidgetted about on her seat, and 
at length exclaimed aloud, in a very imperti- 
nent tone of voice, ‘ I really think she is either 
the wife or daughter of Fargeon.} It is suffi- 


t A celebrated perfumer before the revolution, 
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cient to make adrayman faint.’ ‘It is Madame 
Hamelin,’ said M. d’Hautefort.’ * * * ‘Ma- 
dame Hamelin!’ cried she. ‘ Madame Hame- 
lin! Come here, Ernestine!’ she added, in a 
voice trembling with anger. ‘Put on your tippet, 
and let us go.’ All that was said to her only 
increased her eagerness to get away. She re- 

eated several times, with an accent of profound 
indignation, ‘ And that Marquis! To assure me 
that I should meet here my old acquaintances! 
Yes, truly! for the last hour I have had a burn- 
ing fever. Come, child, let us leave this place.’” 
ii, 89—95. 

The following account of Madame Foures, 
so celebrated from her /iaison with Bonaparte 
in Egypt, embraces details not generally 
known :— 

“ Pauline was born at Carcassonne. Her father 
was aman of rank, and her mother either a 
lady’s-maid or a cook. The education given to 
Pauline partook of the two natures which had 
formed her existence. After receiving some 
instruction, she became a seamstress, the pret- 
tiest in the town, and very virtuous. Her con- 
duct was quite regular, whiclt, at Carcassonne, 
is no detriment to virtue; although such is not 
the case at Paris, where I see—what do you 
see ?—No, I will not tell: I prefer returning to 
Pauline Bellilotte at Carcassonne. This sur- 
name had been given to her on account of her 
beauty. She received it at the house of my 
friends, M.and Madame de Sales, who employed 
her, and treated her more as their own child 
than as a day-worker. She recited M. de Sales’s 
verses, and sung his songs, with much good- 
nature; and, as she behaved well, Madame de 
Sales patronized her.” 


M. Foures, the son of a retired tradesman, 
a lieutenant in the army sent to Egypt, made 
her an offer of his hand, which, after much 
hesitation, she at length reluctantly accepted, 
and followed her husband to Egypt, under 
the disguise of man’s attire ; but not, as it 
has been stated, as a midshipman on board 
the Orient, by order of Napoleon, for the 
latter had never seen, nor even heard of her, 
until he perceived her by chance at Cairo. 


“One day, at Cairo, the General in Chief rode 
out, accompanied by a numerous retinue, to at- 
tend a sort of fair or revel held at a little distance 
from the city. He and his attendants were 
stopped in the middle of the road by a party 
mounted on donkeys, consisting of employés, 
officers, and some of their wives. General Bona- 
parte caught the sight ofa face en passant, which 
arrested his attention, but he rode on without 
saying a word. Next day, Madame Foures re- 
ceived an invitation to dine at General Dupuy’s, 
then commandant of the city. He had with him 
a sort of Madame Dupuy, who served to keep him 
in countenance when he enacted ‘ l’homme raison- 
nable,’ and it was in her name as well as his that 
Madame Foures was invited. ‘ It is odd,’ said 
Foures, ‘ that, being an officer, I am not invited 
with my wife.’ However, he let his wife go, with 
acharge to make her having a husband pro- 

ly noticed. That fact was known but too well. 
Ma ame Foures was extremely well received. 
There were few persons at dinner, and nothing 
could lead to an anticipation of what followed. 
When the coffee was about to be served up, a 
great noise was heard in the house, the folding- 
doors of the dining-room were thrown open, and 
the General in Chief appeared. Dupuy apolo- 
gized for being still at table, and invited the 
General to take a cup of coffee, which the latter 
accepted. He was silent, but looked very atten- 
tively at Madame Foures, who blushed deeply 
and became more and more confused at finding 
herself so steadfastly scrutinized by a man whose 
name had already become so celebrated. After 
eating an orapge and taking a cup of coffee, the 





General in Chief took his leave, without address- 
ing a single word to Madame Foures, upon whom 
his eyes had been fixed ever since he entered the 
room. A few days after, Foures was sent for 
by Berthier. ‘My dear Foures,’ said the latter, 
‘you have better luck than we, for you are going 
to return to France. The General in Chief, who 
has obtained information which makes him 
place great confidence in you, intends to send 
you with despatches to the Directory; and you 
will set off in an hour. Here is an order to the 
Commandant at Alexandria. Adieu, my friend, 
I should like to be in your place.’ So saying, he 
delivered to him a voluminous packet, of which, 
certainly, Josephine would not have read a 
page had it reached its destination. ‘ But,’ said 
Foures, recovering from the astonishment into 
which he had been thrown, by information so 
unexpected, ‘I must go and tell my wife to 
get ready.’ ‘ Your wife!’ cried Berthier, ‘ your 
wife! are you mad, my dear fellow? Good 
heavens, your wife! why, in the first place, she 
could not find proper accommodation in so small 
and ill-provided a vessel; and certainly you 
would not take her where she would run the 
risk of danger ; besides, you would not be allowed 
to do so. I admit, my good friend, that it is cruel 
to be separated from a beloved wite,’ and Ber- 
thier began to sigh and to tear, not his nails, but 
the little bits of them which remained at the 
ends of his fingers.” 

The credulous Lieutenant sailed, and was 
captured, off Alexandria, by an English 
cruiser, the captain of which, well versed in 
the scandalous chronicle of Bonaparte’s army, 
thought it a good joke to send back the 
poor duped husband, whose unexpected pre- 
sence would necessarily produce a singular 
effect :— 

“Consequently (continues the Duchess), with 
much politeness and great apparent cordiality, 
he sent the good Lieutenant on shore, after hav- 
ing wished him success. Foures, without loss of 
time, hastened to his wife, but Bellilotte was no 
longer so for him. He found his lodgings de- 
serted! He truly loved the woman who had be- 
trayed him, and I know from an eye-witness, 
that he was very unhappy; and that his suffer- 
ings, expressed in his simple way, pained all who 
heard of them.” 

He found his wife living in a splendid hotel 
next door to the General in Chief. His tears 
and entreaties could not move her ; and a pro- 
visional divorce was pronounced by Sartelon, 
a commissary of the army, subject to ratifica- 
tion by the legal authorities in France. 

“ Napoleon’s love for Madame Foures was 
profound. She had every requisite to captivate 
him, and her charms and accomplishments shone 
with greater lustre in this foreign country among 
the vulgar females of the army. Napoleon found 
in Pauline an ardent and active imagination, a 
very affectionate temper, much natural wit, and 
a mind sufficiently cultivated to render her en- 
tertaining without being pedantic. There was 
no study, no preparation in her manners; she 
displayed the tenderest affection ; and to all this 
Bellilotte added the most dazzling beauty. When 
Bonaparte left Egypt, she alone knew his inten- 
tion before-hand. She felt, but not without pain, 
that she could not accompany him through the 
dangers ofa perilous voyage. ‘I may,’ said he, 
‘be taken by the English; you yourself deem it 
a duty to take care of my reputation; and what 
would not be said ifa woman were found on board 
of my ship?’ He was right.” iv. 60—70. 

Interesting Anecdote. 

* €One day,’ said Masséna,’ ‘ being at Buez- 
enghen, I perceived a young soldier belonging 
to the light artillery, whose horse had just been 
wounded by a lance. The young man, who ap- 


peared quite a child, defended himself despe- 





rately, as several bodies of the enemy lying 
around him could testify. I immediately dis- 
patched an officer with some men to his assist- 
ance, but they arrived too late. Although this 
action had taken place on the borders of the 
wood, and in front of the bridge, this artillery- 
man had alone withstood the attack of the small 
troop of Cossacks and Bavarians, whom the 
officer and men I had dispatched had immedi- 
ately put to flight. His body was covered with 
wounds inflicted by shot, lances, and swords. 
There were at least thirty. And,do you know, 
Madame, what this young man was?’ said Mas- 
séna, turning to me. ‘A woman! Yes,a woman 
—and a handsome woman too! although she 
was so covered with blood, that it was difficult 
to judge of her beauty. She had followed her 
lover to the army. The latter was a captain of 
artillery: she never left him ; and, when he was 
killed, defended like a lioness the remains of 
him she had so ardently loved. She wasa native 
of Paris; her name was Louise Bellet; and she 
was the daughter of a fringe-maker in the Rue 
du Petit Lion.’ ” ii. 325-26. 





Tour in England, Ireland, and France, in 
the Years 1828 and 1829; with Remarks 
on the Manners and Customs of the Inha- 
bitants, and Anecdotes of Distinguished 
Public Characters : in a Series of Letters. 
By a German Prince, 2 vols. 8vo. Lon- 
don, 1832. Wilson. 


Tues. letters are ascribed by the translator, 
(on what evidence does not distinctly appear,) 
to a German Prince—Prince Puckler Mus- 
kan—and they certainly contain internal 
testimony, that they were written by a 
man of distinguished rank. This evidence 
is, by no means, to be sought in the qualifi- 
cations which he has brought to their pro- 
duction, nor in the particular tone of the 
opinions and sentiments which they promul- 
gate; and which belong toa class not usually 
considered amongst the essentials of aristo- 
cracy, and not so often found amongst its 
accidents as to prevent their presumptions 
lying, primd facie, all the other way. We 
are not greatly accustomed to find peers 
and princes carrying a calm and sober spirit 
of inquiry into the philosophy of their own 
privileges and prescriptions, and amid the 
excitements of novelty, and the gratifications 
of curiosity, subjecting themselves, volunta- 
rily, and as a matter of taste, to habits of self- 
investigation and moral discipline, likg those 
exercised in the following :— 

“ Yesterday evening at eleven o’clock I quit- 
ted Dublin in a post-chaise in a beautiful clear 
moonlight night. The air was mild and balmy 
as in summer. I recapitulated the last two 
years, and called up all their events in review 
before me: the result did not displease me. I 
have erred here and there, but I find my mind 
on the whole become firmer and clearer. In 
detail I have also gained and learned some 
things. I have not impaired my physical ma- 
chine: and lastly, I have imprinted many an 
agreeable picture in the volume of my memory. 
I feel my good spirits and my enjoyment of life 
ten times stronger than they were in the morbid 
state of mind in which I quitted you; and as 
this is of more value than all external things, 
after giving myself patient audience, I looked 
forward into the unknown future with cheerful- 
ness, and relished the present with delight.” 
ii, 171-2. 

Neither are our ears yet familiarized unto 
surfeiting with opinions like the following, 
on the relative positions of the higher and 
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lower classes, proceeding from one of the 
former :— 

“In other parts of the city there are Omni- 
buses, and the longest ‘ course’ costs only a few 
sous. 

“IT know few things more amusing than to 
ride about in them in an evening, without defi- 
nite aim, and only for the sake of the rich cari- 
catures one meets with, and the odd conversa- 
tions one hears. I was often tempted to believe 
that I was at the Variétés; and I recognized 
the originals of many of Brunet’s and Odry’s 
faithful portraits. You know how much I like 
to wander about the world thus, as an observer 
of men and manners; especially of the middle 
classes, among whom alone any characteristic 
peculiarities are now-a-days to be found, and 
who are also the happiest; for the medal is en- 
tirely reversed. The middle classes, down as | 
far as the artisan, are now the really privileged, 
by the character of the times and of public 
opinion. The higher classes find themselves, 
with their privileges and pretensions, condemned 
to a state of incessant opposition and humilia- | 
tion. If their claims be adequately supported 
by wealth, their condition is tolerable; though | 
even then, from ostentation,—the hereditary | 
vice of those of the rich who are not slaves of , 
avarice,—their money procures them far less 
substantial enjoyment than it does to those a 
step or two lower. If their rank is not upheld 
by property, they are, of all classes in society, | 
except criminals and those who suffer from ac- 
tual hunger, the most pitiable. 

“Every man ought therefore maturely to 
estimate his position in the world, and to sacri- 
fice nothing to vanity or ambition; for no epoch 
of the world was ever less fitted to reward him 
for such deference to the bad and frivolous part 
of public opinion. I do not mean, of course, 
the ambition of true merit, which is rewarded 
by its own results, and can be adequately re- 
warded by them alone. We nobles are now 
cheaply instructed in wise forbearance and prac- 
tical philosophy of every kind;—and heaven be 
thanked therefore!” ii. 290-1. 

The presumptions arising from passages 
like these, are opposed, however, by the posi- 
tive testimony ofthe author himself, scattered 
through these letters, and by that facility 
which he evidently owed to his social position 
for admission into those penetralia which 
could not readily have been explored by a 
foreigner of less distinction. 

The letters before us form, in fact, two 
very agreeable and entertaining, as well as 
intelligent volumes,—as much so, as any 
book of similar class and pretensions, which 
we have opened for some time past. The 
author has brought to an examination of 
England, Ireland, and France, (but princi- 
pally the two former,) the feelings of a gen- 
tleman, the resources of an education gathered 
manifestly both amongst men and books, a 
keen sense of all beauty, moral, intellectual, 
and natural; and the power of a mind more 
than ordinarily unfettered in its search after 
truth. Indeed, there is something both 
striking and interesting, in the contrast be- 
tween the moderation and obvious sincerity 
with which his opinions (even when most 
startling to the exclusive school) are stated and 
urged, and that vivid spirit of enjoyment, tend- 
ing frequently to voluptuousness, and rising 
at times towards enthusiasm, which generally 
belongs to atemperament notso faithfully un- 
der the direction of the reasoning faculty. ‘The 
style is easy, flowing, and graceful, without 
any redundancy, and very graphic, without 
the slightest affectation. The author's eye | 
misses none of the effects in the moral and | 
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| he passes. 


| and new habits. 
| recommend it to the author,—for the sake of 


natural scenery amid which he travels; and 
his pen produces them in a manner highly 
picturesque. As might be expected, some 
instances there are of exaggeration, one or 
two of obvious inaccuracy, and a few of that 
hasty and reckless assertion, which seems to 
be one of the privileges of travellers, from 
Sir John Mandeville to Captain Basil Hall. 
The author, however, as we have shown, is 
not a blind stickler for his privileges ; and the 
wonder rather is, (from all precedent,) that 
there should have been so few of these faults 
in volumes that embrace so many subjects of 
observation, and look bond fide into the con- 
dition and relations, moral, social, political, 
and natural, of the countries through which 
The writer seems to possess a 
very perfect acquaintance with our language, 


| even in its spirit and peculiarities, and seizes 


the tone and modes of our national thought 
and action with a truth which can only be 
referred to long previous habits of inquiring 
into the subject, and of communication with 
our literature ; and he has thus been pre- 
served from many of those rash and distorted 
views, which are inevitable to a less furnished 
mind, placed suddenly amidst new scenes 
At the same time, we will 


the truth, first, but secondly, for the sake of 
the suffrages, (by no means, we can tell him, 
to be despised in our day and country,) to 
be thereby acquired,—immediately to review 
the passage at page 94 of the second volume, 
in which he is pleased to speak of the intel- 
lect of our wives and daughters. We will 
point out to him, too, that there are some 
parts of the adventures of Lord K— and his 


| family, (as related by him,) which, to our 


English ears, sound a little apocryphal ; and 
that there is a story of a battle with a wild 
bull, which, though very amusing, would form 
a very admirable pendant to Mr. Waterton’s 
account of his ride on the back of an alligator. 
Of inaccuracies like that contained in the 
first part of the following sentence—“ He 
afterwards remarked, that to be a Catholic 
in this country, (Ireland,) is almost a proof 
of noble blood : as only the new families are 
Protestants, the Catholics must, of necessity, 
be the old ones; for since the reformation, 
they have made no proselytes”—where the 
meaning is obvious, and the error arises evi- 
dently from a hasty construction of the sen- 
tence, we shall take no notice, because they 
are few. The one in question might even 
have been amended in the hands of the 
translator, without infidelity to his author. 
It is right to say, however, that the transla- 
tion is admirably executed, and the style evi- 
dently rendered with great spiritand freedom. 

Of the author’s politics and polemics, we 
shall say nothing,—save that they belong to 
a kind to which the ears of our days are get- 
ting a little more accustomed than they were; 
and which they are beginning to hear, with- 
out anticipating therefrom the immediate 
apparition of all the other signs attending 
the opening of the Seventh Seal. His ethics 
are clear and reasonable; his views, gene- 
rally, (conceived in the spirit of a reflecting 
and cultivated mind, and delivered sometimes 
at length, and, at others, in detached remarks, 
not unworthy to be called aphorisms,) are 
striking without being very original—bold 
and intrepid, if they are not very profound. 
The evidences of simple and natural man- 
ners, combined with ed intellect, running 





through his pages, attach us personally to 
himself; and that feeling is not disturbed 
even in those with whom he differs most in 
his opinions, because he is obviously free 
from all sectarian and party exaggeration— 
a manly and right-honest lover of truth. 
His critical remarks on subjects connected 
with the arts, evince a taste naturally pure 
and carefully instructed, and a habit of men- 
tal analysis and arrangement, not assuredly 
inherited with his title, nor gathered amid 
the prestiges of his rank. Altogether, (and 
it is for this reason that we have said more 
about it than perhaps the kind of subject 
might have demanded at our hands,) his book 
is as unlike the book of @ prince as it can 
well be; and makes us, along with some 
higher and better reasons, have good hope of 
princes yet. We shall, however, return to 
this work next week. 





The Affianced One. By the Author of ‘ Ger- 

trude. 3 vols, London, 1831. Bull. 
Were we to ask the author of ‘ The Affianced 
One’ why the scene of the novel is laid in 
Italy—seeking abroad for what could be found 
dry-footed at home—the answer would, or 
ought to be, “ Why, Sir, it is a grand country 
for my purpose—full of old temples, old statues, 
old paintings, and old associations : then there 
are banditti and monks, caverns and nunne- 
ries, confessors and carbonari; countesses at 
every turn, and cavalier-serventes for the 
purposes of domestic life. Besides, Sir, there 
are travellers and loiterers from all king- 
doms: the morose Englishman, the volatile 
Frenchman, the solid German, the savage 
Russian, all of whom may be added to the 
natural productions of a soil which abounds 
in slaves. Then have I not at my mercy, 
Lady Dash and Lady Blank, and my Lord 
Star and Asterisk? and are there not the op- 
pressive Austrian and the patient Italian, the 
one smoking and the other singing? and can 
I not favour my readers with a picture of the 
Holy Alliance?”’—Enough ! enough! would be 
our response; you desired pe mate- 
rials, and went to the land where they were 
in abundance, and your work sufficiently 
proves that you can make use of them with a 
skilful eye: but something more is wanted to 
catch, or at least detain, the attention of man- 
kind: we demand original views of manners, 
original pictures of human life; we wish to 
see and talk personally with the living crea- 
tures who inhabit the fine woods and fertile 
plains of the scene, which in all the splendid 
exuberance of language is pressed upon our 
attention, and in this, we think, you are more 
than could be desired deficient. In truth, 
this is a picturesque tale addressed more to 
the eye than to the mind. 

The story has the great merit of not being 
complicated. Prince Santa Croce is beloved 
by Lorenza, and also by the married Coun- 
tess of Carli: Lorenza is beloved by Count 
Lambertenghi, who is, in his turn, beloved 
by Donna Lucia. Now the Countess is an ac- 
tress, and a manceuvrer and plotter, and 
with the help of her brother, who happens to 
be a bandit, she contrives to involve the whole 
persons of the drama, including herself, in a 
most mysterious perplexity, which she is so 
good as to clear up by a confession and a dose 
of prussic acid. Here the narrative should 
have ended: the Prince and the affianced one 
are supremely happy—the day of their union 
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is named, and all goes merry as a bridal bell, 
when lo! the bride takes the small-pox, and 
here new misery begins. We ought to have 
said before, that she had suffered enough— 
she had been thrown into the sea—had been 
saved from drowning by one she did not love, 
and had likewise slept in a dungeon, and lived 
with banditti: but anew sorrow was wanting, 
and the small-pox, that foe to skin-deep love- 
liness, is ready to do its office. Lorenza re- 
covers, looks at herself in a glass, exclaims, 
“ Horrid,” and hides her face. The Prince 
looks at her and faints away: her mother, a 
prudent women, appears on the scene, de- 
clares that he cannot continue to love such a 
sad fright, and recommends her second 
daughter—with whose nuptials the work con- 
cludes. The whole is wound up by a very 
sentimental letter written from Lorenza in a 
convent. 

As a specimen of the rich drapery of words 
in which the sentiments of the author are 
enveloped, the commencing pages of the work 
will do as well as any. In other respects the 
passage has merit :— 

“ It was a soft and balmy evening, and the 
sky, unchequered by a cloud, exhibited a vast 
expanse of the purest blue, deepening towards 
the horizon into that green tint peculiar to the 
heaven of Italy. The sun had sunk gloriously 
behind the eternal Alps, but his last rays were 
yet glowing upon their snow-capped and faintly- 
discerned summits, and the golden light yet 
tinging the fertile plains of Lombardy, and glit- 
tering upon castle and monastery, showed like 
the memory of genius surviving mortal decay. 
The sounds of labour had gradually died away, 
and the peasants, returning to their humble 
dwellings, laughed and sung, as though they felt 
not the bonds of slavery. Alas! if they must live 
in chains, what matter by whom the iron links 
are riveted—by the thick-lipped Austrian, the 
swarthy Frenchman, or by the pale Italian—who 
holds in his sacred hand the keys of St. Peter,— 
who, habited in scarlet and gold, boasts himself 
the successor of an humble fisherman. Cares the 
wild steed, when caught in his native forest, by 
whom the lasso is thrown over him? He may 
wildly champ the bit, and cover his bridle with 
impotent foam—in vain—the strength of his 
nature, that strength of which he is not aware, 
must submit to the superior spirit, which having 
ensnared, shall govern him, even by a touch of 
the stirrup, and ere long he will suffer himself 
to be led to his stall as quietly and with a spirit 
as broken as though he had been born in the 
service of his master.” i. 1—3. 


Nor does the author spend all his golden 
words in the description of inanimate things: 
he reserves, as the reader may see, more than 
what are necessary for the purposes of human 
life: we never met with any one who dealt 
in such sumptuous language. 

“The Countess Carli was a rare instance of 
an Italian woman systematically vicious; of a 
woman born with violent passions, who at once 
rendered them subservient to reason, and the 
slaves of a depraved and corrupted mind. Ex- 
quisitely beautiful, Nature, as if to favour her 
depravity, had bestowed upon her a countenance 
so calm, so lofty, so expressive of a melancholy, 
which seemed the offspring of religion— 

With eyes so , that thei 

een ep tid 
that incredulity itself could hardly venture to 
breathe a doubt of the noble virtue of the soul 
which illumined that model of female loveliness. 
Her cheek was colourless, but the dark eyes 
which lighted up her pale beauty, the black 
braided hair, parted upon that lofty marble brow, 
the faultless proportions of her queen-like figure, 





combined to render her a specimen of Nature’s 
workmanship, which those who have once seen, 
would in vain try to forget. Credulity is the 
fault of a noble nature. ‘The more virtuous we 
are,’ says Guicciardini, ‘ the less likely we are 
to suspect others of being the contrary.’ In pro- 
portion as Santa Croce was stern and unbend- 
ing towards those whom he regarded as the de- 
legates of tyranny; or reserved with those of 
his own rank, who lived in astyle of magnificence 
with which he could not compete: in so much 
did he give his whole heart and affections, to 
the few who possessed his friendship, unre- 
servedly, and with an unlimited devotion. But 
woman, whose tyranny lay in our eyes, with 
whose splendour there could be no rivalry, he 
regarded with a feeling approaching to enthu- 
siasm; and, discarding all that pride and seve- 
rity for which he was so often disliked by his 
own sex, became credulous as a child, and of a 
confiding generosity, which the most worthless 
might have blushed to abuse. An enthusiastic 
admirer of female beauty, that of the Countess 
Carli struck him with admiration, and he was 
charmed to find that her sentiments apparenily 
corresponded with its lofty character. 

“Countess Carli was the daughter of a cele- 
brated actress, who during the period of her en- 
gagement at San Carlo had set all Naples in a 
blaze by the splendour of her beauty and the 
magnificence of her voice; and whose early 
death left her little child Nina totally destitute. 
Her unprotected situation and infantine loveli- 
ness attracted the attention and roused the pity 
of Count Carli, a nobleman possessing in an ex- 
aggerated degree nearly all the faults and good 
qualities which distinguish his countrymen: ge- 
nerous and magnificent—a confirmed gambler— 
devoted to pleasure—performing a good action 
when it fell in his way, ora bad one when temp- 
tation assailed him, and unintentionally doing 
greater mischief than many others of a more de- 
cidedly depraved character.” i. 93—96. 

Many authors have remonstrated with 
Time: we question ifany one ever rated him 
so roundly as the author of The Affianced 
One :— 


“Time seems to pass even to the unfortunate 
upon leaden pinions, yet he travels as rapidly, 
and pursues his sullen destiny with a swiftness 
as unvarying as when, fluttering upon silken 
wings, he gently carries us down the stream of 
existence. Old Time! the weary call to thee 
to speed.—Oh laggard Time! how heavy is thy 
measured pace !—how slowly dost thou toil along 
the barren wilderness of life! They call, but 
there is no answer ; while the lengthening years 
of sorrow and of suffering revolve tardily and 
wearily. But hark! gentle Time—the gay and 
the happy, a small but joyous band, call upon 
thee to stay !—Oh rosy-fingered Time! carry us 
not on so swiftly, though it be merrily, over the 
flowery fields of life—stay thy light steps, and 
let us cull the roses which bestrew our path, and 
weave bright garlands of love and of joy. What 
answers the stern Tyrant? Behold! he plants 
one iron foot upon the cheek of Beauty, another 
upon the neck of Princes. In his mighty march 
he annihilates empires and builds up kingdoms. 
He turns smiles to tears of bitterness and sor- 
rows, though more rarely into joys. Will he, 
the destroyer of nations and of worlds, listen to 
the sighs ofthe fair or of the brave 2” ii. 198-200. 

We shall conclude our extracts with the 
letter which Lorenza writes after the small- 
pox had sent her to a convent and taught her 
philosophy. Itisa fair specimen of the work:— 

“ La Santa Theresa. 

“ As a friend and sister, and one who, by her 
undying interest in your welfare, merits to be 
listened to with attention, I address you on this 
day, hoping that my words will now come to you 
with peculiar force, like the voice of a departed 





friend; or like the last wishes of the dying, 
which we attend to, however minute, and which 
have more weight with us than the commands of 
the living. It is not witha view of recalling the 
past that I intrude upon you. Let the past be 
forgotten! even as it recedes from our view, like 
the distant landscape, gradually becoming more 
faint till it is lost in the horizon. Let the past 
be as though it had not been. Itis of the present 
I would speak, and of the future Santa Croce ! 
By the friendship which I bear you—by the ties 
which once united us—by all that is holiest and 
purest—I conjure you to keep unbroken the 
vows which you will pronounce this day. [I 
commend Francesca, my sister, whom I love 
with the tenderness of a mother, to your affec- 
tionate guidance—she is gentle; be it your care 
that her spirit is not bruised. She is a young 
and tender flower unfitted to contend with ad- 
versity—shield her from it to the best of your 
power. She is amiable and sweet in her dispo- 
sition—do not let the softness of her character 
be abused. She is guileless and innocent—ig- 
norant of the world, of its trials, its dangers, and 
its wickedness ; therefore will she need a pro- 
tector to watch over and guide her footsteps. It 
is for you to be that protector. Let no other 
ever assume the office. Need I add that she is 
fair? Yet her face is but the index of her soul. 
The voice of admiration will be new to her— 
but is it heard at the call of love? To you then 
I entrust her destiny ; and I know that my words 
will have weight with you. Consider them as 
the last wishes of your sister—will a brother be 
deaf to her prayer? Of myself, I would say 
nothing; and yet I know well that you will 
never cease to take an interest in my fate. Let 
me then hasten to relieve your mind on this day 
—this bright and happy day, when no cloud 
should obscure your felicity! Santa Croce! I 
will not say that lam happy—because I will not 
deceive you, but I am tranquil and contented. 
I look forward to the future without fear or 
anxiety, and in the past there is much to con- 
sole me. The assurance of your happiness would 
ease my heart. When a year has elapsed, visit 
me with Francesca. Let me hear you both 
declare that you are happy, and I shall have 
nothing more to wish. Adieu! my friend and 
brother! I go to pray for your future welfare, 
and is it not some consolation to be able to say— 
* Ed io anche fui felice un’ istante 2?” 
“LORENZA.” 

These volumes have many faults, but are 
not without attractions ; there are many new 
and curious anecdotes, clear and clever de- 
scriptions, characters well imagined and not 
ill sustained, and some striking events related 
in a touching and impressive way. But no- 
thing can atone for the original deficiency in 
human character. There are no new views 
of life and manners—no great freshness of 
sentiment—no men or women whose words 
and actions are such as find the way to our 
heart and remain there, and few passages re- 
markable for truth and simplicity. 








Rough Sketches of the Life of an Old Soldier. 
By Lieut.-Col. J. Leach, C.B. London, 
1831. Longman & Co. 

Srvce the peace, our military and naval friends 

have made several onslaughts upon literature. 

The critics and the public, though somewhat 

startled, were, at first, full of consideration 

and courtesy, and clapped hands and ap- 
plauded the rather dull jokes of “my old 
light division comrade,” and so forth. Latter- 
ly, however, these ‘ Recollections’ have be- 
come not a little wearisome ; and we cannot 
but think it hard, after the United Ser- 
vice Journal has been established, as a 
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sort of safety-valve, where heroes may dis- 
course at pleasure, and “ fit audience find, 
though few,” that the public should be any 
longer troubled with these Pains of Memory. 
Of the ‘ Rough Sketches,’ we can only say 
that they are written in a light-hearted, good- 
humoured style, without pretence or aflecta- 
tion; and we conclude from them, that 
Lieut.-Col. Leach would be a pleasant after- 
dinner companion ; they may, indeed, have 
some interest with old campaigning friends ; 
but the public generally would think it a 
campaign itself, and a severe one, to march 
fairly through the four hundred and eleven 
pages—columns we were about to write,— 
which make up the volume. 





Poland under the Dominion of Russia. By 
Harro Harring, of the Imperial Russian 
Body Guard. From the German. London, 
1831. Cochrane & Co. 


We have not lately read a pleasanter volume 
than this by Harro Harring. The sketches 
of Warsaw are admirably graphic: and, 
though every page and sentence bears evi- 
dence of a little skilful effective exaggeration, 
the work is not on the whole the less delight- 
ful, perhaps not the less fuithful in the ge- 
neral impression it leaves on the reader's 
mind. It abounds with interesting anecdotes, 
and scenes sketched with a vivid reality, that 
is truly dramatic. We much desired to trans- 
fer one or two of them to our own pages—the 
ante-chamber of the Belvedere, especially— 
but this week it is impossible ; and, therefore, 
we must content ourselves with one or two 
anecdotes :— 
The Pyramid of Bayonets. 

“ One day an officer of the lancer guard was 
going through his exercise before the Grand- 
Duke. He had performed all the usual evolu- 
tions in the most satisfactory way, until, when at | 
full gallop, he was suddenly ordered to turn,— 
his horse proved restive, and refused to obey 
either bridle or spur. * * * 

“The rage of the Grand-Duke had vented 
itself in furious imprecations, and all present 
trembled for the consequences. ‘ Halt!’ he ex- 
claimed, and ordered a pyramid of twelve mus- 
kets with fixed bayonets, to be erected. The 
order was instantly obeyed. 

“ The officer who had by this time subdued 
the restiveness of his horse, was ordered to leap 
the pyramid—and the spirited horse bore his 
rider safely over it. ‘ 

“ Without an interval of delay, the ofticer was 
commanded to repeat the fearful leap, and to the 
amazement of all present the noble horse and 
his brave rider stood in safety on the other side 
of the pyramid. 

“‘The Grand-Duke, exasperated at finding 
himself thus thwarted in his barbarous purpose, 
repeated the order for the third time. A general, 
who happened to be present, now stepped for- 
ward, and interceded for the pardon of the 
officer ; observing that the horse was exhausted, 
and that the enforcement of the order would be 
to doom both horse and rider to a horrible death. 

“This humane remonstrance was not only 
disregarded, but was punished by the immediate 
arrest of the general who had thus presumed to 
rebel. 

“The word of command was given, and horse 
and rider, for the third time, cleared the glit- 
tering bayonets. 

“Rendered furious by these repeated disap- 

intments, the Grand-Duke exclaimed, for the 
ourth time, ‘ To the left about !—Forward !’ The 
command was obeyed, and for the fourth time 








the horse leapt the pyramid, and then, with his | mark 


rider, dropped down exhausted. The officer 
extricated himself from the saddle, and rose un- 
hurt, but the horse had both his fore-legs broken. 

“ The countenance of the officer was deadly 
pale, his eyes stared wildly, and his knees shook 
under him. 

“ A deadly silence prevailed as he advanced 
to the Grand-Duke, and laying his sword at his 
Highness’s feet, he thanked him, in a faltering 
voice, for the honour he had enjoyed in the 
Emperor’s service. 

“*T take back your sword,’ said the Grand- 
Duke, gloomily; ‘and are you not aware of 
what may be the consequence of this undutiful 
conduct towards me ?” 

“The officer was sent to the guard-house. 
He subsequently disappeared, and no trace of 
him could be discovered.” 116—19. 

The Grand-Duke and the Innkeeper. 

“Not far from the front of the camp there 
was an inn, which was occasionally resorted to 
by the officers, and also by the citizens and their 
families, who used to make excursions thither, 
to view the military manceuvres. 

“One day, two citizens were amusing them- 
selves by playing at skittles in the garden of the 
inn; a soldier, who had been sent from the 
camp by his officer to get his dinner, stopped a 
short time to look at the game. 

“Presently the thundering roll of the Grand- 
Duke’s carriage was heard. The poor man was 
panic-struck, and, after pausing for a moment 
to consider what he should do, he leaped over 
the garden hedge, and ran off in the direction of 
the camp. 

** But it was too late! he had been perceived ; 
the carriage stopped at the inn door, and the 
Grand-Duke alighted. 

“ He angrily asked the two citizens where the 
soldier had gone? To what regiment he be- 
longed ?+ What he had been doing ? &c., but the 
men declared that they knew nothing of the 
soldier, except that he had stood for a few mi- 
nutes looking at their game. 

“The landlord of the inn was next asked how 
he had dared to violate the law by allowing a 
soldier to enter his house: but he denied having 
known anything of the matter. * * * 

“The innkeeper and his guests were imme- 
diately put under arrest and marched off to the 
guard-house. * * * 

“The poor innkeeper’s licence was never 
restored to him. The ruined man for years en- 
treated to be allowed some compensation for his 
loss, which, however, he had not obtained in the 
year 1829, when I heard the history of his ill- 
treatment, which was well known in Warsaw.” 


The Grand-Duke and the Nobleman, 

“It will readily be supposed, that when the 
Grand-Duke is taking his drives, no one is suf- 
fered to pass His Highness’s carriage, without 
a servile salutation. 

“ All who meet the imperial carriage on the 
road must either stop or move on very slowly, 
at the same time uncovering and bowing pro- 
foundly. The omission of this ceremony is a 
punishable offence. 

“ A nobleman, from the country, was driving 
through Warsaw, accompanied by his lady; and 
their coachman, not knowing the equipage of 
the Lord of the Belvedere, passed the droski 
without observing any mark of respect. 

“ A thundering ‘halt!’ startled the Polish boor 
on the coach box, and a few emphatic impreca- 
tions issuing from the imperial droski, no less 
alarmed the Szlachoic (nobleman) and his wife. 

“ Foaming with rage, His Highness turned to 
the trembling couple in the carriage, and ex- 
hausted his whole vocabulary of abuse in the 
opprobrious titles which he bestowed upon them. 

“ The lady and gentleman having been ordered 


t Every soldier has the number of his regiment 
ed on bis shoulder-knot. 








to alight, were put under arrest; the coachman 
was sentenced to receive five hundred lashes, 
and all three were condemned to hurl wheel- 
barrows at Lazienka, where some buildings were 
at that time going on.” 130-1. 

A pretty paternal government! and the 
following, we suppose, was according to “ the 
constitution” :— 

“ A German, a literary man, who was em- 
ployed as a librarian, by one of the magnates, 
was condemned to serve for life, as a common 
soldier, in a regiment of Lithuanian infantry ; 
because, in a public house, he read some para~- 
graphs of the Polish Constitution to two of his 
friends, and toasted the articles!” p. 239. 


The Ancient Commercial Policy and Internal 
State of Northern Africa. By A. H. L. 
Heeren, Professor of History in the Uni- 
versity of Gottingen. Oxford, Talboys. 


Tue subject of ancient history, for a long 
period after the revival of literature, was 
treated with the same servile adherence to 
the written letter, the same prostration of in- 
tellect and judgment to authority, and the 
same dislike to the examination of evidence, 
which pervaded other branches of knowledge. 
The physical sciences were emancipated from 
their thraldom ; to disbelieve the Ptolemaic 
system, ceased to be regarded as heresy ; and 
the maxim that “ nature abhors a vacuum” 
was doubted with impunity. History, how- 
ever, was still “cabined, cribbed, confin- 
ed:” to doubt, was still asin; to disbelieve, 
continued to be the very consummation of 
turpitude. Livy’s legends passed for truths 
strong as holy writ; and the orations recorded 
by that ingenious speech-maker, Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, were deemed as genuine as if 
they had been reported by Gurney. There 
were, to be sure, a few who advanced beyond 
“the spirit of their age :”” men who dared to 
doubt certain improbable narratives, nay,even 
to disbelieve a few manifest impossibilities : 
but these instances were rare, and the outcry 
raised against the delinquents by their cotem- 
poraries, effectually deterred others from fol- 
lowing their example. Perizonius, to whom 
Niebuhr is under far greater obligations than 
he has thought proper to confess, was one of 
the first who ventured to tell historical stu- 
dents, that the implicit credit given to the 
ancient historians was by no means merited ; 
and he exhibited some examples of contra- 
diction in Livy, which could not be explained 
away by his most devoted adherents. Thus, 
the Romans get into the Caudine Forks, 
(ix. 2), while hastening to raise the siege of 
Luceria; and though there is no account of 
the town having been yielded to the Samnites, 
yet (12) the Romans are besieging it. Alife, 
a Samnite town, is surrendered (viii. 25) ; no 
mention is made of its revolt, yet we hear soon 
after ofits being taken by storm (ii. 38). But 
Alifze is nothing to the indestructible Bovia- 
num ; it is taken by storm three several times, 
(ix. 31, 44, and x. 12), and though Livy had 
thus made “assurance trebly sure,” he speaks 
of it (x. 41) as a town that had always con- 
tinued in the quiet possession of the Samnites. 

But, notwithstanding the exposures of 
Perizonius, the critical labours of Bayle, and 
the splendid example of Gibbon, historians, 
down to our own age, continued to be for the 
most part mere copying machines ;—making 
some improvements in the manner of the ma- 
nufacture, but ——; the matter without 
scrutiny or scruple. The principal writers 
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of ancient history, during the eighteenth 
century, in France and England, were, with 
almost the single exception of Gibbon, mere 
compilers. ‘To examine evidence, to recon- 
cile discordant statements, to balance the 
merits of opposite authorities, to determine 
the authenticity of ancient narratives, by 
comparing the description of localities with 
/More recent accounts; these and all similar 
exertions of the understanding were neglected; 
and the historian deemed his duty performed, 
if his works were written in a pleasing style. 
Rollin and Goldsmith, whose ‘chan still fur- 
nish the only historical authority to the great 
majority of students, are, above all things, 
conspicuous for their indiscriminate credu- 
lity, and for their complete neglect of every 
question of evidence. For aught the reader 
hears to the contrary, the apocryphal tale of 
the Curtian lake, is a fact as certain as the 
death of Cesar; and the plagiarized story of 
Sextus Tarquin’s stratagem at Gabii, as true 
as the conspiracy of Catiline. 

The publication of Niebuhr’s Roman His- 
tory has done much to shake¢he domination 
hitherte possessed by the classical historians, 
whether in Latin, French, or English; it 
would have effected more, but that the illus- 
trious author rushed into the very opposite 
error, and raised doubts without end; so 
that the reader almost expected to find the 
very existence of Rome proved uncertain. 
Another great deficiency in Niebuhr, is his 
studied obscurity; he affects an intimacy 
with the lost historians, and speaks of volumes 
that have perished more than a thousand 
years ago, as if their contents had been fa- 
miliar to him from childhood ; his work is 
not a narrative, but a criticism on all other 
narratives, and consequently requires erudi- 
tion nearly equal to his own to be understood. 
In this age of indolent study, such an author 
is likely to be saluted with the old adage, 
“si non vis intelligi, debes negligi;” and, 
notwithstanding the inadequate but very 
pretending version of his works by Walter, 
and the unassuming but excellent translation 
by Hare and Thirlwall, the readers of Nie- 
buhr in this country, may be reckoned on 
the fingers. 

Early in the present century, A. H. L. 
Heeren published an outline of his great 
work, ‘ Ideas on the Politics, Intercourse and 
Trade of the most eminent Nations in the 
Ancient World,’ but his plans were not com- 
pletely developed, until the publication of 
the fourth edition at Gottingen, in 1824. 
The first volume contains the principal na- 
tions of Asia; the second treats of the States 
in Northern Africa; and the third, which 
has enjoyed well-merited popularity in Eng- 
Jand, as a separate work, treats of the Politi- 
cal History of Greece. It would be difficult to 
convey to our readers an adequate notion of the 
merits of these important volumes—their great 
erudition, their lucid arrangement, their sim- 
ple style, and their precise information. The 
statements of the ancient historians are ex- 
amined with a care and caution which we 
have never seen paralleled: the circumstances 
of the writer, his prejudices both of party 
and country, the nature of the sources whence 
he derived his knowledge, and the probable 
causes of error or accuracy, are briefly but 
fairly stated, and impartially considered. 
Still more valuable is the application of the 
researches of modern travellers to the eluci- 
dation of ancient narratives; though this was 





not Heeren’s professed object, yet his inci- 
dental dissertations are in no way inferior to 
‘ Rennell’s Geography of Herodotus,’ and in 
some points, he is superior to that diligent 
and able writer. Extensive as Heeren’s re- 
searches have been, (and no author that could 
afford him assistance, from the days of Hero- 
dotus to the last number of the Quarterly, 
seems to have escaped his notice,) he makes 
no parade of his learning; he manifestly 
considered that labour was his duty, and that 
the reader, instead of being asked to admire 
and applaud the performance of that duty, 
should rather be prepared to bestow the se- 
verest censure wherever it was neglected. 

It seems surprising that Heeren should be 
the first who professedly investigated the 
political economy of ancient nations; and yet, 
when the gross neglect of that important 
topic, by the old historians, is taken into 
consideration, we cease to wonder that per- 
sons should shun the toil of collecting obscure 
hints, incidental notices, and scattered obser- 
vation, in order to construct a feasible hypo- 
thesis. In performing this part of his task, 
the sagacity of the learned professor is not 
less conspicuous than his information. He 
has, with incredible diligence, collected every 
remark, however slight or remote, that the 
ancients have made on financial or commer- 
cial subjects, and digested them into an or- 
derly system, whose simplicity renders it 
understood at a glance, and whose perfect 
applicability to all recorded circumstances, is 
a decisive proof of its truth. The following 
account of the banking-system at Carthage, 
is a striking illustration of the manner in 
which he has applied the principles of modern 
science, to develop the peculiar circumstances 
of the states of antiquity :— 

“ Although the Carthaginians had in reality 
no paper money, or bank-notes, they had never- 
theless a contrivance answering nearly the same 
purpose, and which existed also in some of the 
Greek commercial cities, as well as in some 
modern states,—namely, tokens. They are, in- 
deed, in many places mentioned as a money of 
leather; but it is nowhere so clearly described 
as in the dialogue upon riches, attributed to 
/Eschines the Socratic philosopher. ‘ We must 
look, however,’ says he, in the passage quoted, 
‘to the sort of money. The Carthaginians make 
use of the following kind: in a small piece of 
leather a substance is wrapped of the size of a 
piece of four-drachme ; but what this substance 
is no one knows, except the maker. After this 
it is sealed and issued for circulation; and he 
who possesses the most of this is regarded as 
having the most money, and as being the weal- 
thiest man. But if any one among us had ever 
so much, he would be no richer than if he pos- 
sessed a quantity of pebbles.’ It follows from 
this description, that this money (which there- 
fore by others is improperly called Jeather- 
money), Was not, like the small coins, composed 
of copper or bronze, which would pass only for 
their intrinsic worth; but rather a representa- 
tive of specie, upon which a fictitious value was 
bestowed in circulation, and which therefore 
out of Carthage was of no value. Another fact 
may be gathered from this description—namely, 
that it was only under the authority of the state 
that this money was stamped and issued. The 
seal was evidently a peculiar mark impressed 
by the state, and which probably showed at the 
same time its current value. Finally, it is clear 
from the same account that they had found 
means to prevent its being imitated, since the 
manner of preparing it remained a secret. The 
words, ‘what was contained within the leather 
was unknown to all except the maker,’ cannot 





reasonably be supposed to mean that they had 
not a general knowledge of what it was, but 
rather that they were ignorant of its exact ma- 
terial. If it were, as may be supposed, a 
composition of metals, their proportions re- 
mained a state secret. The great advantages 
arising from the forgery of representative money 
are too obvious, not to call forth immediately 
the exercise of ingenuity as far as possible to 
prevent it.” p. 145—147. 

The present volume is translated from the 
second of Heeren, and contains the commer- 
cial and political history of Northern Africa. 
The first part treats of the Carthaginian re- 
public, a state only known to us in the 
writings of its enemies, the Greeks and Ro- 
mans. The professor has, however, from 
these polluted sources, contrived by some 
filtering process, to procure a stream not 
very scanty, and more than tolerably limpid. 
He has, in fact, constructed a history of Car- 
thage, its policy, its trade and its government, 
which affords us a better insight into the 
condition of that great republic, than was 
probably possessed by any of its Grecian rivals 
or Roman masters. We may notice as a 
curious coincidence, and perhaps as corifir- 
matory evidence, that the track assigned by 
Heeren to the north-western commerce of 
Carthage, is precisely that which the ancient 
Irish historians, collected by O’Connor, de- 
scribe as the course pursued by the Pheeni- 
cian merchants, who traded with Ireland. 

Considering Heeren’s work as the most 
valuable acquisition made to our historical 
store since the days of Gibbon, and not in- 
ferior to the ‘Decline and Fall’ in the extent 
and value of its information, we shall proba- 
bly on some future occasion lay before our 
readers a further account of his important 
discoveries ; especially those connected with 
the ancient inland trade of Africa, and the 
history of the Ethiopians. 

It remains to say a few words respecting 
the English edition; from some unknown 
cause, the translator chooses to be anony- 
mous, but he cannot long remain concealed. 
His version shows that he has entered deeply 
into the spirit of the author, and his notes 
(would that they were more numerous!) 
prove him to be well acquainted with the 
subject. 





The Keepsake, for 1832. Edited by F. M. 
Reynolds. London, Longman & Co. 
Tuere are humble names on the title-page 
of this pretty book, for no lord has yet started 
an Annual, nor has any nobleman com- 
menced bookseller ;—but there the humility 
of the work ceases—the contributors are from 
the peerage list: we have two Countesses, 
nine Lords, five who write themselves “The 
Honourable,” one Archdeacon, two Baro- 
nets, and three Members of Parliament. 
It is therefore, to all intents and purposes, a 
book belonging to rank, claiming the same 
exclusive homage to its literature, which the 
titled contributors claim for their station. 
This, we fear, hinders us from being fair 
judges: we ought to have a title ;—men 
should be judged by their peers: we feel 
quite certain, that were we in a velvet robe, 
with a coronet on our brow, and a dozen 
servants starting to our side when we touched 
our bell, we should look upon this offspring 
of rank with proper feelings. We might then 
perceive the point of Lord Holland’s verse— 
see the liquid elegance of that by the Hon. 
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Hobart Cradock—feel the critical sagacity of 
Archdeacon Spencer—and discover the dra- 
matic talent of the Tale by the Earl of Mul- 

ave. We must, in our present humble con- 

ition, be blind to all these good qualities : 
we must, we fear, speak of the verse and 
prose according to the pleasure which they 
communicate, and the elevation of mind 
which they excite. In doing this, it is pain- 
ful to feel that the writings of very lofty 
people are not particularly lofty, and may be 
equalled—nay, surpassed—by many humble 
men, who must go to the grave under the 
plain — of Thomas or John. An 
untitled man trusts to talent, and finds that 
it will not always answer; a titled one de- 
pends on his coronet to carry him through, 
and commonly comes off with applause : we 
have no doubt, therefore, that the ‘ Keepsake’ 
will sell. 

When on the point of tossing this pretty 
bauble aside, we perceived, to our great sa- 
tisfaction, several plain names nearly obscured 
by stars and coronets: we amused ourselves 
with the ‘New King,’ by Theodore Hook— 
laughed outright when we read ‘ ‘The Baby,’ 
by William Jerdan, a clever and original 
sketch—nor could we well refrain from 
chaunting the verses of Miss Landon — 
or giving ten minutes to the ‘Theresa’ of 
Sheridan Knowles. We advise these latter 
to retire from the arena next season: they 
mingle ungracefully with the great and the 
far-descended — pine-apples must not be 
packed with mill-stones. 








The Bouquet, for 1832. London, Robinson. 


Turs, then, is the fulfilment of a prophecy. 
We foretold that the illustrations of the Royal 
Ladies’ Magazine would be eventually bound 
up in crimson and gold, and treasured as an 
Annual—and here they are. It must, how- 
ever, be distinctly understood, that the ‘ Bou- 
quet’ is a compilation—the very name, in- 
deed, implies it. We prefer the Royal Ladies’ 
Magazine, because we have there nearly all 
the illustrations in this volume, and many 
more. 














The Amethyst ; or, Christian's Annual, for 1832. 
Edited by Richard Huie, M.D., and R. K. 
Greville, LL.D. Edinburgh, Oliphant; Lon- 
don, Simpkin & Marshall. 

Tue work answers well to the title, and we think 

it is likely to be received with welcome into 

serious families, though of too grave a character 
for young people generally. It is very beauti- 
fully printed. 


A Familiar Compendi of the Laws relating to 
Bankrupts and Insolvent Debtors, and of the 
Law of Composition with Creditors. By John 
H. Brady. London, 1831. Wilson. 

Ir we were to judge by the title-page of this 

book, of which we have only ventured to copy a 

few of the introductory words, we should be apt 

to conclude that we had here all possible in- 
formation on the two important subjects of 

Bankruptcyand Insolvency, both theoretical and 

practical; but, when we come to examine the 

book itself, we find that 144 pages, of the 156, 

are devoted to very full abstracts (amounting 

almost to copies) of the two last Insolvent 

Debtors Acts—the Consolidating Bankrupt 

Act, with a bill to amend it, lately brought in 

but not passed—the New Bankruptcy Court 

Act—the last Act relative to Arrest on Mesne 

Process—that concerning Factors and Agents— 

Lord Tenterden’s Act in furtherance of the 
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Statute of Limitations—and the Act against 
Secret Warrants of Attorney. The remaining 
12 pages contain the substance of a number of 
decisions on the subjects of Compositions and 
Deeds of Trust, with references to the cases in 
which they occurred. 

This is all well enough so far as it goes, and, 
no doubt, has been arranged with a great deal 
of trouble: but it may be doubted whether it is 
sufficiently familiar for non-professional use ; 
and, although great credit is claimed for the 
notes and references, we think more might have 
been done in that way. For instance, the Con- 
solidating Bankrupt Act appears (p. 83) to 
describe whatever can constitute an act of bank- 
ruptcy: but it is incomplete in its enumeration, 
inasmuch as the Insulvent Debtors Act (p. 7) 
makes the filing of a petition for discharge 
thereunder, “an act of bankruptcy from the 
time of filing.” If it had occurred to the com- 
piler to point this out in a note, it might have 
prevented the fact from being overlooked, as we 
suspect is very frequently the case. Still, toa 
certain degree, the work is useful as a book of 
reference. 
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LIVING ARTISTS.—No. IX. 
RICHARD WESTMACOTT. 

Richard Westmacott is, we believe, the 
oldest living British sculptor of any celebrity, 
and as such is entitled to stand at the head 
of the brethren of the chisel and modelling 
tool. He is also Professor of Sculpture in the 
Academy, and consequently acknowledged 
as one qualified more than others to instruct 
students in his difficult art. He has studied, 
too, at Rome, and comes with the air of the 
Vatican about him; and if we therefore ex- 
amine his claims to distinction with more 
than our usual care, it will only be with the 
belief that one so experienced and honoured 
will be found everyway worthy. Banks and 
Flaxman were of the Greek school; and, 
having a touch of poetry in their natures, 
aimed at the austere dignity of the ancient 
masters ;—but when modern events called 
upon their chisels for commemoration, they 
could neither give the sublimity of the old, 
nor the fac-simile portraiture of the new, and 
lost their way between them. Chantrey, on 
the other hand, studies chiefly to give grace 
and elegance to nature as he finds it; and 
succeeds in impressing a singularly calm 
thoughtfulness of look, and an air of serenity 
and ease on all he touches. Westmacott 
takes the medium way between Flaxman 
and Chantrey; and though he wants the 
severe majesty of the former, and the natural 
grace of the latter, he not unfrequently, as 
in his ‘Hindoo Maiden,’ and his ‘Charity,’ 
strikes out something original, which, uniting 
fancy with nature, gains the admiration of 
all judges. At the same time, it must be 
confessed, that he sometimes makes serious 
mistakes in grace and propriety: if he has 
occasionally reached the highest, he has also 
descended to the lowest; and that, too, so 
readily, that it seems to have cost him little 
trouble. 

We cannot but praise his conceptions: 
they are often poetic, and always plain and 
easily understood. He wisely abandons the 
elaborate allegories of his predecessors, and 
trusts to a single figure, or a simple group, 
for telling all he wishes to say. We see 
the aim and the scope of his design at 
once, and never stand, as we have done 





over the works of eazlier sculptors, pon- 
dering on the dark meaning of the marble 
mystery before us. He has nevertheless tried 
our temper with a touch or two of allegory; 
but he seldom errs in that way, and the 
beauty of the sentiment, on one occasion— 
the monument to Lord Collingwood, where 
he makes the good angel of Britain guard 
the body of the hero home to his native land 
—more than compensated for his error in 
personifying figures of speech. His works 
of late have been chiefly statues; and in 
these he is generally natural, even vigorous, 
but seldom graceful : there is mental power, 
but little of the serenity of thought—that 
poetic image of the mind which is so largely 
impressed on the majestic statues of an- 
tiquity. His ‘Addison,’ for instance, is 
somewhat slovenly and mean: the feet are 
of unequal size; but where is the living 
sculptor who can manufacture a man’s foot 
and shoe, with any pretension to elegance? 
His ‘ Charles Fox,’ and ‘ William Pitt’ too, 
are sad figures ; but here, perhaps, the sculp- 
tor is less to blame than in Addison: the 
leader of the Whigs was as much too fat 
for elegance of person, as the chief of the 
Tories was too lean: yet a dexterous artist 
might have concealed much of the lean- 
ness and rotundity, by means of a robe or 
cloak, to which all men are entitled. The 
experiment has not been successfully at- 
tempted: Fox seems a sort of tun of man 
done into stone to provoke us to laughter ; 
and Pitt is emaciated, and seems maimed. 
If the artist is too fat in Fox, he is as much 
otherwise in those martial twins, Pakenham 
and Gibbs, standing side by side on one pe- 
destal, at the southern side of St. Paul’s, right 
opposite where Rossi has been allowed by the 
Committee of Taste to libel the gallant Lord 
Heathfield in marble. There stand “ ‘The 
Twain,” like regimentals stuffed with straw. 
Now, the conception is excellent; and had 
Westmacott taken pains, he would have ren- 
dered the subject every way worthy of St. 
Paul's. The attitude is slovenly—the forms 
ill-proportioned—and the workmanship of a 
rude kind. The inequality of his works is 
very great, and scarcely credible. 

When he forsakes history for fancy he 
works much more to our taste. We have no 
wish to commend the generation of Cupids, 
and Psyches, and Venuses, and other gentle 
divinities, which have all done their duty, 
and more, in the world, and may now be 
allowed to repose with other forgotten things : 
in these Westmacott deals now and then a 
little; and, truly, we must say, that such 
ingenious trifles have their admirers, for 
learned men account them classical, though 
they are not so in the proper sense of the 
word. We may more safely and consistently 
admire some of those monumental figures of 
his, such as the ‘ Hindoo Maiden,’ and the 
‘Charity,’ and the ‘ Bramin,’ and sundry 
others of a truly original stamp, for they are 
not only beautifully modelled and elegantly 
wrought in marble, but they wear the im- 

ress of fresh thought, and make the be- 
tie think and look again. Thus, when 
we see a new Venus, or a new Apollo—for 
men will audaciously measure themselves 
with the demi-gods—we feel no new emotion, 
because, at the best, they can but be dim and 
imperfect reflections from the sublime ori- 
ginals. But when we see an image of a new 
race—a fresh sentiment introduced into art, 
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we hail it as something original at least, and 
admire it without subjecting it to the ordeal 
of academical rules. It is this excitement 
which induces us to prefer the poetic works 
of Westmacott to his statues of statesmen, 
warriors, and mythological figures. We have 
no doubt that the sculptor will pronounce us 
rude and deficient in taste, in speaking so 
unceremoniously of those smooth and polished 
heathens which he annually exhibits at the 
Royal Academy. He has wrought and 
studied so long amongst the antiques, that 
he probably believes he has only to restore 
the mutilated gods of Greece to their pe- 
destals—the wish of Canova—and thus ob- 
tain the applause due to having done some- 
thing of an original kind. He leans on a 
broken reed, if he leans for reputation on 
such a feeble progeny. 

Something should be said of Westmacott’s 
statues and groupes in bronze—a kind of 
workmanship in which he, till lately, has 
had a monopoly since the death of the elder 
Bacon. This is a species of labour so totally 
different from marble, that it Should be seen 
by those who wish to understand it; but the 
art of moulding, and coring, and drying, and 
melting, and pouring, and chasing, and bronz- 
ing, has long been esteemed as a mystery, 
which it would harm the manufacture to di- 
vulge. Chantrey has lately withdrawn the veil, 
and men may now discover that the whole is 
mechanical, requiring only skill and care. 
The statue is generally cast in two pieces, and 
then ingeniously united together by pouring 
melted metal along the joint—a practice 
known to the world by the name of fusing, 
and to the trade by that of “burning.” 
Copper is, however, a very unmanageable 
metal: moisture in the mould makes it ex- 
plode like gunpowder, and sometimes a 
mould (the labour of half a year) is destroyed 
in a moment. This can be easily avoided 
by expelling all moisture from the mould, 
and by giving air to the burning metal as it 
circulates in the space between the core and 
the external mould. In all these matters 
experience has made Westmacott a profi- 
cient; and some of his bronze statues rival, 
in soundness and beauty, the best casting of 
other days. A statue, neither in good taste, 
nor of very surpassing workmanship, stands 
in Hyde Park—the Waterloo Achilles; and 
a statue of Fox sits in Russell Square: both 
are from his foundry. An equestrian statue, 
too, of George III., in Windsor Park, is 
entirely of his own modelling and cast- 
ing; besides these, he has bronze statues 


in several northern towns and cities. The 


chief fault which may be found with those 
works, is a certain deficiency of elegance 
in outline; and as it is by outline chiefly 
that bronze sculpture is distinguished, the 
defect is the more mischievous. Indeed, 
the human form requires to be distinctly im- 
pressed in the outline of bronze, else, at a 
distance, it cannot be known as a monument. 
A statue of Canning, for Westminster, will 
soon appear from the hand of this artist, 
when we shall have an opportunity of com- 
paring it with his other efforts, and likewise 
with those statues of George IV. and Pitt, 
which Chantrey has erected at Brighton and 
in Hanover Square. 

In his Lectures on Sculpture, a man of 
observation and study is visible. He has read 
the ancient historians with some attention, 
and extracted from their pages, and the 





reliques of Grecian art, much knowledge that 
is ornamental, and some that is beneficial. 
This he has arranged with skill and an eye 
to effect ;—nor has he failed to cite examples 
of beauty and majesty from the moderns, or 
point out whatever is excellent in the sculp- 
ture of the most esteemed artists of his native 
land. Flaxman, it is true, prepared the way 
before him ; and, above all things, delivered 
that valuable dissertation on Gothic Sculp- 
ture, which all must read who desire to be 
acquainted with the genius of our ancestors. 
There was more of the poetry and philosophy 
of the art in Flaxman, and more of the work- 
man in Westmacott. We have listened to 
them with pleasure, and acquired information 
from both. 





THE POULTERER’S HARE. 
“ Hares may be quoted from 4s. to 6s. each.””—See Newspapers. 

Tue Egyptians were a wise people. Wit- 
ness their wisdom in their game laws. They 
were the first sages who made game of birds, — 
their golden ibis being nothing but the bril- 
liant predecessor of the English pheasant,— 
which, until these days of revolution—(now 
the sun sets and rises fiery red !)—was hedged 
into the like divinity to that which hallowed 
the idol of Memphis. The consecration of 
Osiris gave, of course, the hint for legislating 
for hares. Well, all these statutes—these ve- 
nerable institutions, are abrogated, abolished, 
cast to the winds; and, unmindful of the 
wisdom of the men of Thebes, we are to set 
up for sages on our own account. The stone 
of the lawgivers is to be a tabula rasa,—and 
where grey-haired pundits wrote their dicta— 
(miracles of human wit,)—where they digni- 
fied the brutes of the earth and the fowls of 
the air by deep-thoughted subtleties, invented 
for their proper preservation—where we read 
the “wisdom of our ancestors,” we are to 
spell the innovations of our contemporaries ; 
and the “ clauses” of lawgivers are to give 
place to the ticketed prices of blue-sleeved 
poulterers. All those beautiful distinctions, 
those labyrinthine windings of words, those 
legal traps, that perplexed and captured the 
poacher, are to be as things forgotten: the 
romance of the Game Laws is done away, 
and weare brought down to the dull common- 
place of market prices; for instance, hares 
may be quoted from 4s. to 6s. each; a brace 
of pheasants from 9s. to 12s. Partridges 
from 5s. to 6s. per brace; grouse from 8s. to 
12s. per brace. Did I ever think to see the 
day, when game should make common cause 
with plebeian beef and mutton! But so it is: 
the spirit of republicanism pervades alike the 
preserves and the shambles. That a head of 
game and a head of sheep should hang from 
neighbouring hooks! He is blind, indeed, 
who does not, in this circumstance, read a 
threatened subversion of all order and dis- 
tinction. What is it but a prophetic type of 
peers and commoners on one bench? 

By the repeal of the late wholesome laws, 
legislators have not only made the feasts of 
the elect—the true cene deorum—common 
shilling ordinaries,—but they have utterly 
destroyed the flavour of those viands, which 
—unheard-of blunder !—they have made pub- 
lic property. A knowledge of human nature 
is, after all, the first science of the politician. 
The human heart should be as plainly before 
him—nay, or we must pardon many errors— 
much plainer than an Act of Parliament. 





Now, selfishness gives a spice and seasoning 
to our enjoyments: and how is this gusto 
destroyed by the humiliating consciousness, 
that a hare may smoke as freely on the delph 
of the mechanic as on the silver of the lord. 
Had ministers thought of this, they had 
surely paused in their career of folly! The 
late Act of Parliament, with its fines, and 
transporting clauses, was, in fact, the sauce 
to the dish. The pheasant, steaming on the 
table, was a savoury memento of the potency 
of rank and place—the partridge chirped to 
our wholesome prejudices—and the grouse 
smoked up in incense to our pride. As we 
amputated leg and wing, and carved out the 
white flaky breast, we saw, in our mind’s eye, 
the heavy penalties with which the tit-bits 
were fortified from vulgar mouths. We saw 
the poacher, confounded in his iniquity, 
shivering before the magistrate—then, down- 
cast and sullen, in the prisoner’s dock—we 
watched him, a convicted felon, to the hulks,— 
and, the clattering of the knives assisting our 
imagination, we heard the chain clanking at 
his legs,—and there he was, companioned with 
burglars and foot-pads: whilst his wife and 
brats crept to the parish for the dole of the 
overseer! And, as these thoughts arose in our 
mind, we felt that game was hallowed to the 
rich, by the proper castigation of the poor ; 
and we swallowed the white meat with an 
indescribable satisfaction, scarcely added to 
by the glass of wine that followed. Like the 
limbs of Pelops, the legs and wings of the 
pheasant tried the divinity that stirred, but is 
now hushed, within us. Legislators should 
know, that man is the tool of his imagination : 
but this faculty, inasmuch as game is con- 
cerned, is utterly destroyed ;—hence, phea- 
sants are flat, and partridges insipid. 

It is, however, to be hoped, that the minis- 
try will remunerate us of the privileged 
orders, for the loss of our vested rights in 
grouse, pheasants, &c., by making sacred to 
our exclusive use some other edible indivi- 
duals of the animal kingdom: surely some- 
thing ought to be tabooed for our especial 
consumption. For myself, knowing what 
piquancy the proper selfishness of pride gives 
to every mouthful of forbidden food, I do 
not stickle for anything very rare and uncom- 
mon. No; the more vulgar and general the 
article, the greater will be the potency of 
law and fashion investing it with extraordi- 
nary attributes. I do seriously believe—and 
I trust that, from a sense of justice, ministers 
will think of it—that, if it were made felony 
to sell and purchase necks of mutton, except 
by persons duly qualified by their rank and 
fortune, from that moment neck of mutton 
would be a dish for the gods: whilst that 
which is now facetiously called game, would 
only be named in contracts for the army and 
the workhouses. To be privileged to eat 
neck of mutton, whilst the commonalty dared 
not mark a tooth in it under penalty of trans- 
portation—and for a second offence, death— 
would, I think, if conceded in time, be ac- 
cepted, by the higher classes, in return for 
their loss of game. I am not a rash revolu- 
tionist—as my name, written in a great book 
in Threadneedle Street will certify—and I 
therefore wish to prevent what might turn 
out a destructive collision of parties; so, if 
tne neck of mutton is not to be had,—if, 
“from motives of expediency,” we are denied 
that, or, indeed, any joint of the beasts of the 
field, turn we to the fishes of the deep. Say, 
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shall we come to an understanding upon 
sprats? We do not care about eating them, 
but they must stand exclusively on our tables. 
They would, of course, never appear as the 

rincipal object of the banquet ; but, it would 

e some satisfaction to us, that our pride and 
prerogatives should be represented by the 
side dishes. This is almost as far as, with any 
regard to our own dignity, we can proceed : 
still, if sprats are not to be had, to avoid 
bloodshed, we may be inclined to consider 
any other reasonable proposal that may be 
offered. For my own part, being a peace- 
maker, and deeply impressed with a belief in 
the necessity of game of some kind—that is, 
game guarded by the like heavy, or heavier 
penalties, than that so ruthlessly snatched 
from us—I should not object to a very rigo- 
rous statute, which should preserve for our 
especial sport moths or butterflies. And, in- 
deed, as Sir Anthony Shirley relates, that 
“ the Persian kings hawk after butterflies with 
sparrows made to that use, and stares,” I think 
no objection could be made to your proposal 
by the class to which I feel but too happy to 
belong. However, I shall offer no humbler 
terms. I am content to give up, if it must 
be, for the good of my country, the neck of 
mutton: I will, though not without some 
struggle with my feelings, (be it remembered, 
I am speaking for the élite of society,) re- 
nounce the sprats; but I implore ye, for 
your own safety, for your own reputation as 
wise and upright ministers, not to despoil the 
fashionable world of its moths and butterflies. 
No; on that point our determination is im- 
mutable. 

Before the present fatal repeal, the licensed 
sportsman was a character of dignity and 
interest. Like Caspar, in ‘ Der Freischiitz,’ 
he shot with “ charmed bullets,” cast in the 
Wolf's Glen of law and privilege. There 
was “station” in every click of the trigger— 
“‘ prerogative’ in every report. He was a 
“chartered libertine,” armed and equipped 
for fashionable slaughter; and on he went, a 
terror to the farmer,—whilst some hardy 
peasant might sing, in an under-tone, a subtle 
snatch of rebellion— 

If bellies all are made alike, as parsons oft declare, oh ! 

Then ploughmen can, as well as lords, eat pheasants, 
grouse, or hare, oh! 

But, if such things were for great folks, and not at all 
for lowly, 

Then heaven had written on their backs—“ For lords 
and gentles solely !” , 

Unhappily, the evil principle here darkly 
hinted at, is now taken as the spirit of true 
policy ; and the farmer may now help to mur- 
der those he helps to feed. What is now the 
reward of patriotism? Where are now the 
golden gifts of September for senators who 
have constantly slept, or, what is worse, 
talked at their posts through a long parlia- 
mentary session ? They may, it is true, course 
and shoot, but to supply whom ?—the poul- 
terers! Only think of grave and learned law- 
givers filling up the executive for the trades- 
men of Newgate Market! There was a time 
when the framers of Acts counted the days 
to the first of September, with the like anx- 
iety which schoolboys feel on the approach 
of Christmas ; they very properly looked upon 
game as an elegant toy, manufactured by 
Providence for the especial amusement and 
relaxation of exhausted statesmen. Well, 
their occupation is gone; and how are they 
to fill up the time between Session and Ses- 
sion? I will be sworn the ministry never 
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thought of this: a pretty one-eyed policy! 
Why, the result is certain. The members, 
being shut from their fields, will incontinently 
take to the perpetration of pamphlets. The 
partridge wings may be in comparative 
safety: but, woe to goose-quills! Every 
member must, in self-defence, give his views 
on “the state of the nation,” or his “ loose 
thoughts on the currency,” or cast “a glance 
at church property,” instead of keeping his 
mind entirely free from state affairs; so that, 
on his return to “ the house,” he might have 
his wit unprejudiced by any previous con- 
sideration of the subject to be debated. Thus, 
instead of red, healthy faces, we shall have 
in the senate, long cheeks, “ sicklied o’er with 
the pale cast of thought;” and M.P. may have 
a double signification, standing for ‘ Most 
Pensive” as well as for “* Member of Par- 
liament.” (Since I have crossed the last ¢, 
I have learned that the price of foolscap has 
already advanced one-third). 

There is yet another point of the subject 
demanding some consideration : a point which 
the Polyphemean cabinet has utterly over- 
looked. The darkness of the public mind 
has of late been unexpectedly irradiated by 
the eloquence of those who defended Gatton 
and Old Sarum as the golden gates through 
which talent had been smuggled into the 
senate—a road, presenting a political exem- 
plification of the passage of a camel through 
the eye of a needle; now, did it never strike 
the poultry legislators, that, in bringing hares 
and pheasants into the market, they were at 
once destroying those nameless courtesies of 
social life—that delicate interchange of game 
and gain, so profitable to the donor, and so 
agreeable to all parties? How many a time 
has a brace of pheasants, well applied, and 
the compliment being dexterously repeated, 
insured a present grace or lasting patronage, 
where sirloin, or haunch of mutton, had 
failed! Among certain classes of very worthy 
people, a gift of game acted as something be- 
tween a bribe and a compliment. Many a 
man’s ultimate success in London might be 
traced to his good connexions in a fine sport- 
ing county. Many a jackdaw has been so 
associated with his frequent gifts of pheasants, 
that, in the estimation of the party obliged, 
he has been invested with the glittering 
plumage of his favours, and, to follow the 
figure, has soared into the regions of good 
fortune on the wings of his donations. Game 
was the finest promoter of sociality: a single 
pheasant would often bring two people to- 
gether,who, though living for years in London, 
next-door neighbours, without the introduc- 
tory bird, had never even ventured to compare 
opinions on the weather. We had more than 
enough mauvaise honte and sullenness among 
us before ; but now, unless some judicious 
plan be hit upon to remedy the evil, I know 
not what will result from this fatal repeal of 
wholesome laws—of laws, be it remembered, 
under which England (to use a worn, yet 
irrefragable argument) has continued to pros- 
per, winning the battles of Nile, Trafalgar, 
and the “ crowning carnage, Waterloo !” 

I was yesterday sensibly moved, on be- 
holding, as I passed my poulterer’s, a hare 
and rabbit hanging side by side, exposed, as 
Pierreindignantly exclaims, “for public sale.” 
It may be considered a slight circumstance ; 
but in me, who am sometimes prone to write 
charades on straws, and seek for the images 
of things in the burning embers of a winter’s 





fire—to me, who am apt'to dally with trifles, 
that hare, labelled “ 5s.,” spoke most oracu- 
larly: it spoke of the spirit of the age; it 
told of the revolution of thought working 
among mankind—that which was held ini- 
_— yesterday, was become no wrong to- 
day,—he who is now the tenant of a gaol, is 
only a captive because he did not postpone 
the offence—Thomas Nokes, now lying in 
Chelmsford prison, is suffering, only because 
he anticipated the act of John Widgeon, 
poulterer, who turns the felony of a week 
back to the market profit of this morning. 

“ This is all very well,” said I to my friend 
, who, dropping in whilst I was employed 
upon this paper, insisted,—I having read 
to him my previous lucubrations,—upon writ- 
ing the above paragraph—(I should hope it 
could not be taken for mine)—* this is all 
very well—but, the market being thrown 
open, who will now think of making presents 
of game—who will ?—John—who is that at 
the door?” 

“ Mr. ’s servant, Sir, brings with his 
master’s respects, two brace of partridges 
and one of pheasants.” 

“Oh!” said I, “if Mr. still sends 
game, of course presents may still be made 
and accepted as before the repeal.” 

I leave my address with the publisher. 














NOTES ON NEW ZEALAND. 
BY GEORGE BENNETT, M.R.C.S., ETC. 

(Mr. Bennett visited those Islands in 1829, and he 
has kindly permitted us to publish some extracts from 
his journal. } 

On the 16th of March I sailed from Sydney, 
New South Wales, for New Zealand; and on 
the morning of the 28th, the Three Kings 
Islands, situated off the coast, were seen, at a 
distance of about eight miles. We were de- 
tained to leeward of these by adverse winds, 
until the Ist of April, on which day we passed 
the North Cape, at the distance of twelve or 
fourteen miles; on the 2nd we passed the Ca- 
vallo Islands, Point Pocock, &c., and entered 
the extensive bay, studded with numerous islets, 
appropriately named by Cook the Bay of Islands 
(latitude 35° 6’ S., longitude 174° 43’ E.), and 
anchored off the native village of Kororadika, 
about a mile and a half distant from the shore, 
opposite to which, at a distance of four or five 
miles, appeared the neat white houses of the 
Missionary establishment at Paihia, forming a 
pleasing addition to the surrounding scenery. 
The land about the Bay of Islands is generally 
clear of timber, but the declivities of the hills 
have a beautiful verdant appearance, occasioned 
by the abundance of fern produced on them, as 
also from an infinite variety of shrubs and plants. 
Several rivers empty themselves into this ex- 
tensive bay, having their source from the in- 
terior, and some, uniting their waters as they 
approach the bay, form a depth of water sufti- 
cient to afford an anchorage to large ships; the 
scenery on their banks is picturesque and beau- 
tiful, here and there solitary native huts appear- 
ing, surrounded with plantations, or small vil- 
lages intermingled with the magnificent forest 
trees. 

The ship, soon after coming to an anchor, 
was surrounded by numerous canoes filled with 
natives of both sexes, of whom the chiefs at first 
were only admitted on board, but afterwards, 
admittance being granted to all, the ship was 
crowded in every part by natives, among whom 
the female sex predominated, excited by that 
ardent curiosity natural to them. The natives of 
New Zealand are a fine-formed, muscular race ; 
the chiefs are usually very tall, with limbs well 
formed, and figure proportioned to their height, 
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with a stately, dignified deportment; and the 
manner in which they wear their mats, like the 
Roman toga, adds to their noble appearance ; 
their countenances are tataued, which increases 
the natural ferocity of the expression; the aquiline 
form of the nose was not uncommon among the 
chiefs, with a lofty forehead, arched eye-brows, 
and a piercing eye; the hair is of a dark colour, 
and is worn long behind, but not to the length 
that I have observed at 'Tongatabu and other of 
the Polynesian Islands ; by the chiefs it is worn 
tied in a knot at the crown of the head, and de- 
corated with the feathers of the albatross. In 
colour they are of a light brown, but some 
are seen a shade darker; the chief wives are, 
however, of a much lighter colour than the 
common race (which may also be observed 
throughout the Polynesian Archipelago), which 
may be attributed to their being less exposed to 
the sun; this class seem, in form and demeanour, 
a superior race to the other females, who are 
usually short, dark, but with handsome and ex- 
pressive features; they tatau the lips, and some- 
times a tataued line descends on the chin, but 
no other part of the face. 

Among the natives of inferior grade there was 
more mildness in the expression of the coun- 
tenance; and, from observations made during 
my stay at New Zealand, I consider that they 
would be improved by civilization, that is, if 
the plan of civilization were conducted in such 
a manner as to instruct them in the various 
European mechanical and agricultural arts. 

Among the chiefs who visited us on board, at 
the Bay of Islands, was Kiwi- Kiwi, brother to 
Tefereumu, (who assumed the English title of 
George III.) who was the principal chieftain of 
Kororadika; with him came a venerable begging 
old lady, who was styled the queen, whose first 
request was to have a blanket as a present; she 
was the mother of the late chief Tefereumu, was 
a priestess, and possessed of high authority at 
this district. The natives are very dirty in their 
habits, ablution being seldom used either for 
their persons or garments ; this dirty appearance 
being still increased by the custom of daubing 
the body on ceremonial occasions with a mixture 
of fish-oi] and red-ochre, from which a disagree- 
able effluvia arises. 

The natives of both sexes wear ornaments in 
their ears, made from the green jasper stone, 
cut into various forms, as well as the teeth of a 
rare species of shark (squalus cornubicus). The 
chiefs wear the down of the gannet and alba- 
tross in the lobe of the ear, and, as a decoration 
on particular occasions, stick feathers in their 
hair, which they afterwards replace in elegantly 
carved boxes, made for the purpose of keeping 
them, until again required. During dinner the 
chiefs and old queen sat near us, and conducted 
themselves with much decorum. I had an in- 
stance, however, of the danger attending prac- 
tical phrenology in this country, for the com- 
mander having touched the head of the old lady, 
she was quite indignant, it being considered an 
insult, and it was some time before she became 
reconciled; as heads are saleable articles in this 
country, may she not have considered that a 
desire existed of purchasing it, and an exami- 
nation made to ascertain its goodness? The 
mode of salutation among the natives is to rub 
noses, to which custom we were sometimes 
obliged to submit. 

On landing there was nothing pleasing in the 
appearance of the village, being a collection of 
scattered houses, most of which had a fence 





surrounding them, but they were neither attrac- 
tive for their regularity, neatness of construc- 
tion, nor cleanliness of the interior; the village 
was situated on a plain, with high verdant hills 
behind and on each side. 

The tea-plant of Cook (Leptospermum, Sp.), | 
in full flower, grew in luxuriance about the vil- 
lage, as well as a species of veronica, and nv- | 


merous other shrubs and plants. In a marshy 
spot close to the village, grew the valuable New 
Zealand flax-plant (phormium tenax) ; this plant, 
in manner of growth and foliage, resembles the 
“flags” found growing in the marshes of Eng- 
land; its long uniform leaves, from which the 
flax is produced, attain the elevation of five to 
seven feet, having an edge of orange ; the flower- 
ing stem rises to the height of several feet above 
the foliage, bearing clusters of yellowish flowers, 
which are succeeded by angulated seed-pods, 
containing numerous small black seeds; there 
are several varieties of the plant, producing a 
flax differing in degree of fineness. 
{To be continued.] 





A BIRD’S EYE VIEW OF ROME.—No. VII. 
Of Palaces and Pictures. 

Tue architectural character of the palaces 
at Rome is not, I believe, generally com- 
mended, but to my mind it is truly palatial. 
That there is a repose, a dignity, in pure 
architecture—that there is an elegancein Pal- 
ladio that is superior—I can easily conceive; 
but there is something in their extent, their 
profusion, and magnificence, even when most 
encumbered with ornaments, as at the Doria, 
that is imposing and effective, and in some 
of the earlier the style is massive and grand. 
But you must not imagine that all palaces 
are inhabited by princes. They are often let 
out in most extraordinary subdivisions, and 
the owner occupies one half of one floor, and 
that the garret. At others the name only re- 
mains, the family being in utter beggary. 
These things excite no astonishment here. It 
would no doubt sound strange in English ears 
to talk of taking lodgings at the Duke of 
Devonshire’s, or having a first floor at North- 
umberland House; but they manage like 
things at Rome. The ground floor, a suite 
of not less than a dozen magnificent rooms, 
at the Palazzo Ruspolé, in the Corso, is the 
fashionable café and billiard-rooms, and the 
Orsini Palace is something like a rookery in 
St. Giles’s. 

It is, however, most creditable to the Ro- 
mans, that the last thing parted with in the 
ruin of their fortunes, are works of art. As 
poverty approaches, they will sell off their 
estates, portion out their palaces, retire into 
the second floor or the attic, but take works 
of art with them. I have been surprised to 
hear of the very limited means of some fami- 
lies, and to consider the wealth they possess 
locked up in such things. They are their 
pride, their glory,and, I may add, their honour. 
Many families, not considered here as among 
the poor, often live in extreme privacy, and 
with something even of privation, while 


| foreigners are wandering about their state 


apartments admiring works that are of im- 
mense value. In England it is men of super- 
fluous wealth only that form galleries or keep 
them. Men of fortune with us live as men 
of fortune, and all to the full extent of their 
incomes ; and when that fails, away goes pic- 
tures, and statues, and books to Christie’s, not 
horses and carriages to Tattersall’s. The dif- 
ference, I suspect, lies deeper than it may 
seem to do. 

But the pictures in private collections at 
Rome are understood to be more numerous 
than select. It is certainly true of the Doria. 
The famous Claudes are beyond doubt very 
fine, but we have finer in England. The 
‘ Belisarius’ of Salvator Rosa is not equal to 
its fame, nor is Titian equal to himself. But, 





after seeing so many of the finest pictures in 
the world, it may be excused if I become a 
little critical, and chary of commendation. 
The divine works I have lately seen can 
never be forgotten, and everything I now see 
is measured by their perfection. Why else is 
it that I do not here dwell on, the ‘ Pieta,’ by 
Annibal Carracci—the ‘ Pan teaching Apollo,’ 
by Ludovico—the ‘ Prodigal Son,’ by Guer- 
cino—the ‘Sacrifice of Isaac,’ by Titian— 
‘Pope Pamfili Doria,’ by Velasques—the 
‘Visitation of Elizabeth,’ by Garofolo,—all 
noble pictures? But, as a whole, considering 
the great fame of the collection, I was dis- 
appointed. There are crowds of pictures, 
whole catalogues of names, that awaken ex- 
pectations which the pictures themselves dis- 
appoint. 

I think this judgment equally true of the 
Borghese collection. The ‘ Diana,’ of Dome- 
nichino, is an admirable picture—so, too, the 
‘Sacred and Profane Love,’ by Titian, and 
greatly superior to the ‘Graces,’ in the same 
collection; the ‘ Descent from the Cross,’ by 
Raphael, though an early picture, has nothing 
stiff or formal about it; and his portrait of 
Cesar Borgia is one of the finest portraits in 
the world. There are several others by Ra- 
phael and Titian, but the collection is too 
numerous; it wants weeding ; but the weeds 
would stock a flower-garden elsewhere. 

At the Farnesina the beautiful story of 
Cupid and Psyche loses nothing, even of its 
poetry, in being told by the painter. Though 
designed in Raphael, it is understood to have 
been painted by Julio Romano and his other 
pupils, and has been since retouched by Carlo 
Maratti. But the ‘Graces’ are admitted to 
be his own work, and they would declare it 
against the world; they are perfect nature ; 
—the only Graces I ever saw to my taste, 
for they are the only ones seemingly un- 
conscious of their beauty. After this, what 
higher commendation can I bestow on the 
‘ Galatea,’ which is considered superior? 
The famous chalk head of Michael Angelo 
seems to me very like what a student at 
the Academy would think a great thing— 
something coarse, harsh, and bold, and as 
unintellectual as hard lines and one expres- 
sion always are. But I find it will take ano- 
ther letter, before I can close even my brief 
notice. D. W. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 


Tue ablest of our writers are for the pre- 
sent next to idle, and some have left or are 
about to leave the land. Scott is on his way 
to Italy, and letters from him cheer us with 
the intelligence of increasing health and 
spirits: a gentle sea sickness was followed 
by more than usual vigour and sprightliness. 
We rejoice the more at this, because, before 
he left Portsmouth he talked rather seriously 
about his voyage: he alluded to Fielding's 
visit to Lisbon, Smollett’s to Italy, and By- 
ron’s to Greece, and returned to the subject 
if diverted from it. It is remarkable that 
Byron wrote Scott a long letter inviting him 
to Italy, and pointing out, if we remember 
right, Naples as a place where he might enjoy 
balmy air and see abundance of human cha- 
racters. Washington Irving, too, an author 
whom we love greatly, is said to be on the 

oint of sailing to America, and we think he 
is right: extinction of literature, and depres- 
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sion of art, riots and bloodshed, and, finally, 
the Cholera in Sunderland, shut up from es- 
cape by sea, with full liberty to march whither 
it pleases by land, are, on the whole, no cheer- 
ing prospects. We hope, if any of our mon of 
genius are compelled to seek for peac’ in 
America, that they will be as well received 
there as Washington Irving has been here. 
Moore, it is said, has composed something 
sarcastic on the severe criticism to which his 
‘Life of Lord Edward Fitzgerald’ has been 
exposed in Blackwood, the Times, and the 
Quarterly : what the poet took for patriotism, 
the critics called treason—no marvel thatthey 
disagreed. 

Sheridan Knowles, it is whispered, is about 
to lift the banner of some new periodical un- 
dertaking: what it will be, no one has yet 
conjectured : he has fair talents, conciliating 
manners, and many friends: the trial which 
his friend Kennedy made in that way was 
brief, and for want of capital, unfortunate. 
A new paper appears generally once a week : 
it lifts its feeble voice, and dies: another 
succeeds with the same untoward fortune. 
The Tatler appears to prosper: though, 
we are afraid, it will be some time before 
it remunerates its proprietor, Mr. Leigh 
Hunt, who, with a wife and eight children, 
has to draw uncertain sustenance from lite- 
rature. Hunt has no common merit both as 
a poet and essayist, and his native London 
ought to patronize him extensively—as to 
play-goers, we trust no one will affect either 
good taste or good feeling, who shall appear 
at either house without a Tatler. 

In art there is little to be told. Allan, 
already well known for his picture of the ‘ Sale 
of Circassian Slaves,’ is at work on a painting 
of the‘ Market Place of Constantinople :’ two 
years ago he visited the mainland and isles of 
Greece and Asia, and brought home well-filled 
sketch-books—he showed us many scenes re- 
corded by Byron.—Raimbach has nearlyfinish- 
ed his engraving from Wilkie’s ‘Parish Beadle.’ 
—Haydon’s ‘ Xenophon’ is to be raffled for 
early in thespring. There areto be 80 shares, 
at ten guineas each; and we are glad to see that 
the subscription is half full already, and that 
among the names are those of His Majesty and 
some of the most distinguished of our nobility. 
Lord F. L. Gower has taken three tickets. 
—The medal of the late William Roscoe, 
which we announced some time since as un- 
dertaken by Mr. Scipio Clint, is now finished. 
It is an excellent likeness, boldly cut, and 
does the young artist great credit; the re- 
verse is a laurel-tree with the motto, “ Stassi 
il lauro lieto.” 

The meeting of the Geographical Society, 
which takes place on Monday, will be un- 
usually interesting, as the King’s first pre- 
mium of fifty guineas, for the encouragement 
of geographical science, will then be presented 
to Richard Lander for his discoveries in 
Africa. We are sure it will much gratify our 
readers to hear that Lander has been re- 
warded for the difficulties and hazards he 
went through, in his bold adventure, by an 
appointment in the Custom House, the salary 
attached to which equals, we believe, his rea- 
sonable hopes, and is quite sufficient to keep 
him in moderate and becoming independence. 
A further interest attaches to this first meet- 
ing among our geographers, as it is under- 
stood that the presentation of the medal will 
serve as an excellent opportunity for con- 
sidering whether the river, whose termination 
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has been discovered by the Landers, be pro- 
perly or improperly called the Niger, and 
that the paper to be read on that evening will 
be devoted to a consideration of this subject. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

. g Royal Geographical Society. . Nine, P.M. 
Monpar, { Medical Socicty........-... Bight, Pat. 
Eight, p.m. 
One, P.M. 
.- Eight, p.m. 


Linnwan Society .......... 
TuEsDAy, { Horticultural Society... . 
Medico-Botanical Society 





Geological Society...... -+.-§ past 8, P.M. 
WEDNES. } Royal Society of Literature.Three, r.m. 
Society of Arts ............$ past 7, P.M. 


© Royal Society...........+..3 past 8, P.M. 
THURSD. Society of Antiquaries...... ie P.M. 
Saturv. WestminsterMedical Society, Eight, p.m. 





MUSIC 





The Cadeau, for 1832. 
& Whatmore. 

Tue great staring lithographs, which usually 
illustrate these Musical Annuals, are not at 
all to our taste ; and there is not one in the 
*Cadeau’ that even tends to reconcile us to 
them. The music, however, which is the 
principal thing, is selected with very good 
taste, and shows the improving knowledge 
of the age. There is little of it that, twenty 
years ago, would have been admitted into a 
work intended to be extensively popular. 


London, Jolianning 


Oh! sing once more. Ballad. Sundry Rondos, 
&c., Operas 1 to 5; and Polonaises, Nos. I 
and Il; Opera 5. By H. P. Hill. Hill, 
Regent-street. 

Tue ballad would not, perhaps, have been other- 

wise than pretty, if the melody which seems to 

have been running in the composer’s head had 
been suffered to flow; as it stands, the effect is 
injured by a constant straining after novelty. 

The same remark applies with still greater force 

to his instrumental music. He has a fidgety 

custom of changing from one key to another, 
without pausing long enough to ascertain 
whether any one of them fits. An exception 

may justly be made in favour of Polonaise, No. 2, 

which is very pretty ; brilliant but not difficult, 

and, as such, likely to be attractive to young 
ladies, to whom we have pleasure in recom- 
mending it, 


Melodies. Words and music by Mrs. Alexander 
Kerr. Alfred Novello, Frith-street. 


Wuew a pretty lady (for doubtless Mrs. Kerr is 
such) has the good taste to employ her spare time 
in intellectual pursuits, instead of fiddle-faddle 
and card-playing, she deserves praise and en- 
couragement. The words and music throughout 
this book are free from objection, and in some 
cases, particularly in “Alone with me their 
memory be,” attractive. We could find fault 
if we chose, no doubt, but we are not going 
to look for it. There is a vein of soft recol- 
lection running through nearly the whole of 
the songs, which seems to have been the result 
of feeling on the part of the fair authoress, 
and which cannot fail to wake corresponding 
sentiments in the gentle bosoms of numerous 
young ladies, whose persons have been in the 
East Indies, but whose hearts resolutely refused 


| to make the sea voyage. 


For Britain’s King a People’s Prayer. New Na- 
tional Anthem. Words by Mr. Jonathan 
Birch; music by Raymond Percival. E. 
Birch, North Brixton. 

InrevLect having marched all about the town, 

is now, it appears, making a tour of the suburbs, 





and has, en passant, opened a music-shop at 

North Brixton! Mr. Percival and Mr. Birch 

have here committed us to a very Tread-Mill 

of loyalty, and round we are expected to go, 
beating time with our feet to a laborious mea- 
sure, and singing to the praise of King William 
the Fourth. The words are “God save the 

King,” turned inside out,—and the music !— 

Well, the intention is good, and as we cannot 

extol, we will not censure. We shall only say, 

we love the King so well that we hope he is not 
obliged to hear all the musical loyalty composed 
in honour of him. 

Reminiscences of Dibdin. For Flute, with Piano- 
forte accompaniment. By T. Berbiguier. H. 
Hill, Regent-street. 

We fear Mr. B. is troubled with treacherous 

reminiscences. He talks of Dibdin’s favourite 

airs, and begins with “ By the deep nine,” a 

song of Shield’s!!! Itis bad tomake a mistake 

of this sort, but it is terrible to print it. The 
present Lord Chancellor is reported to have 
once remarked of a young barrister, who had 
just made a speech of more poetry than law— 

“Poor young man, he has studied the wrong 

Phillips.” So we say of Mr. Berbiguier, that he 

has invoked the wrong Nine. Au reste, the ar- 

rangement is pleasant and pretty enough, 





THEATRICALS 





Covent GARDEN has lately made three fur- 
ther efforts to cope with her somewhat more 
fortunate rival ; neither of these has been so 
successful as they deserved to be, at least in a 
pecuniary point of view. ‘The Army of the 
North,’ was a pleasant little piece, and there 
was some excellent acting in it by Mr. Keeley, 
and some very good by Mr. Power—it succeeded, 
it is true, but only to empty honours. Mr, and 
Miss Kemble and Mr. Young, and Shakspeare 
and the Coronation, and the Christening and 
Braham, and Auber and the clever Messrs. 
Grieve, (we grieve to say it,) are condemned to 
waste their sweetness on the desert air. This 
is not as it should be, and cries shame upon the 
public taste. It was truly melancholy on Wed- 
nesday evening to see the house (and scarcely 
anything but the house,) to which ‘ Henry the 
Eighth’ was performed. Who that witnessed 
the crowded audiences attracted but a little time 
since by Miss Kemble, ofher own single strength, 
would have believed this? She is, however, still 
in her youth, and may, and we hope will, live tosee 
a re-action; but our friend Mr. Young, though 
not old, is drawing near to withdrawing—his 
theatrical days are numbered—would they were 
ticketed! His stage demise approaches—and 
is it thus so great and deserved a favourite ought 
to make his final exit? Truly, the public is a 
wayward and ungrateful child; and if we were 
its schoolmaster, instead of one of its tutors, we 
would, to use the language of a licensing—we 
mean a licentious poet, whip it soundly, d——e 
if we wouldn’t. 

The Opera of ‘Fra Diavolo’ is full of most 
delicious music, and Braham, as the robber, 
steals upon us “like the sweet south”—with 
his practised foot he beats time, and with his 
charming voice he kills it, and yet without de- 
stroying melody. The longest thing, though not 
the longest man, we can remember is Mr. Bra- 
ham singing on these very boards—he was then 
to all appearance as much of a man as at pre- 
sent: and now, in 1831, (we decline giving the 
first date,) we see him and hear him still the 
same. ‘To use a chapelric term, he has played 
us in and seems inclined to play us out—nay, 
we would not assert that we shall not be able to 
leave him and his magnificent organ, as a le- 
gacy to our children and our children’s children, 
Should this happen, we shall enjoin them strictly 
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to do as we have done—enjoy the in interest, but 
never do anything to injure the principal. 





Drury Lanz, like some of its greatest actors, 
is nightly crammed, at least so say the bills, and 
we have no wish to contradict them. ‘ The Exile’ 
has returned from banishment, and, as we are 
told, for we have not yet seen him, has been re- 
ceived with a marked welcome. Here again 
we have marching, and crowning, and pomp, 
and pageantry. These have been carried to 
such an extent, that the public will no longer 
consent to do without them—nothing must be 
left to the imagination—all must be seen—and 
the consequence is, that managers are now 
driven to gratify the eye at the expense of the 
other senses, and at an enormous expense to 
themselves. So well are they aware of this, that 
if they had occasion to revive the Duke of Buck- 
ingham’s ‘ Rehearsal,’ they would, no doubt, for 
fear the public should question the fact of there 
being two kings of Brentford, feel it necessary 
to introduce two coronations. 


The Olympic and Adelphi cgntinue to be as 
attractive as ever in their two very different 
styles. They are both prosperous and money- 
making concerns. We should delight to be able 
to say as much of all other theatres large and 
small, 





MISCELLANEA 





Pampero.—This technical phrase, well known 
to those who have frequented the river Plate, 
in South America, is derived from the Spanish 
word pampa, signifying a plain. It is a violent 
gust of wind blowing from off the vast plains 
between the Cordillera mountains and the sea. 
The suddenness with which these gusts come on, 
and the terrific violence with which they blow, 
render them dangerous in the extreme to vessels 
under sail, and boats have frequently been lost 
when passing from Buenos Ayres to the outer 
roads in the river. They are invariably from 
the S.W. quarter. In consequence of the ex- 
treme shallowness of the river their effect is to 
heap the water up on the opposite side, besides 
adding an impetus to the small current which 
tends materially to drain the water away. The 
southern bank of the river Plate is so flat that 
a Pampero will force the water off it, and it will 
be left entirely bare to a distance of more than 
amile from the shore. At Buenos Ayres, anum- 
ber of carts attend to land the passengers from 
boats, and drive out a mile or two into the river 
on this flat to meet them, the shallowness at 
times not permitting the boats to approach 
nearer. They generally last a few hours only. 


Luminous Appearance of the Sea.—To the nu- 
merous theories which have been advanced to 
account for this phenomenon, the following is 
added by M. Lesson, a celebrated French natu- 
ralist. M. Lesson considers that this light is 
not produced from any chemical or physical 
action. He believes that it proceeds from dif- 
ferent kinds of very minute marine animals of 
the crustaceous order, which are common to 
all latitudes in all seasons of the year, but that 
they are more prevalent and remarkable in the 
torrid zone. He considers that the light is 
emitted in consequence of irritation, &c. from 
numerous small glands on the sides of the 
thorax ; and that is a modification of the law of 
life, different entirely from the light resulting 
from the decomposition of animal substances, 

The River Nuiez, on the western coast of 
Africa, is said to take its name from a sacred 
grove of Pullam trees, a few miles from the 
village of Walkeria, near its entrance, where 
the chiefs are buried and sacrifices offered to 
their manes. 





A Freschuen having a vielen. pain in the 
breast and stomach, went to a physician for re- 
lief. The doctor inquiring where his trouble lay, 
the Frenchman, with a dolorous accent, laying 
his hand on his breast, said, “ Vy, sare, I have 
one very bad pain in my portmanteau” (meaning 
his chest). 

Bonaparte’s Opinion of Sir Sydney Smith.— 
“The Emperor thought him an honest man, but 
believed him to be mad; as he could not, he 
said, comprehend how any man in his senses 
could undertake such unreasonable things.” — 
Mémoires de Madame la Duchesse d’ Abrantes. 


Anecdote.—* What's the matter ?”’ inquired a 
passer by, a few days since, in New Bedford, on 
observing a crowd collected around a black 
fellow, whom an officer was attempting to secure, 
to put on board an outward bound whale-ship, 
from which he had deserted. “ Matter! matter 
enough,” exclaimed the delinquent, “ pressing 
a poor negro to get oil.’’—American Paper. 

Tobacco: the Devil’s own!—The Raskolniks 
(an appellation derived from rascolo-scissio, schis- 
matics), are the only sect in the Greek church, 
as established in Russia. Their tenets are much 
the same as those of the Greek church ; but they 
differ from it in some trivial points of ceremony. 
Thus, the Russian describes the sign of the 
cross with three fingers, from right to left; but 
the Raskolnik, like the Catholic, describes it 
from left to right with two fingers, and looks 
upon any deviation from this practice as an un- 
pardonable sin. He differs from the Russian 
also in this respect, that he abominates the use 
of tobacco; his abhorrence of this leaf is, indeed, 
so insuperable, as to induce him to shun even 
the presence of any man who carries a box or 
smokes a pipe. It originates in a tradition, said 
to be recorded in the Greek or Slavonian scrip- 
ture; according to which it would appear, that 
the devil paid repeated visits to Noah, when he 
set about building the ark, for the purpose of 
ascertaining by what means and of what mate- 
rials he constructed it. But, the patriarch keep- 
ing his own counsel, as enjoined from on high, 
Satan called in tobacco to his aid, made poor 
Noah drunk with it, and in this way wormed 
his secret from him. Thus armed, the devil 
availed himself of the shade of night to undo 
what Noah had done by light of day ; and hence 
it arose that the building of the ark extended 
over so long a period. Ever since that time, saith 
the tradition, God has laid a heavy curse on to- 
bacco!—From the Ecclesiastical Journal for Ca- 
tholic Germany. 

Cataracts.—A statement of the height of some 
of the principal :— 

Falls of Niagara, width of river three quarters of a - 

mile ; fall of the —_ 57 feet ; grand falls 161— 


total e 221 
The Montmorency. river, 9 miles below Quebec, 50 50 

feet in breadth, falls ° . ° 250 
Chaudiere, near the Montmorency™ . .« 100 


Missouri, 500 miles from its sources, descends i in 

18 miles 360 feet; the river is 1000 feet broad ; 

one cataract is 87 ‘feet, another 47, and another 

26—the other 200 feet are rapids . + 360 
Tequendama, South America—the river Bogota 

rises in the mountains, 9000 feet above the level 

of the sea, and is precipitated through various 

gorges, chasms, and precipices, until it plunges 

into an immense chasm 600 
Lattin, in Swedish Lapland, half a mile wide, falls 409 
Maamelven, in Norway, as related by Mr. Esmark, 

falls in three places - 800 
Shaffhausen, in the Alps, 400 feet wide, falls : 70 
Orco, from Mount Rosa, in Italy, descends in one 

continued cascade ° . 1200 
Staubbach, in Sw itzerland, a small stream, falls . 1400 
Terni, the river Evelino, falls over marble rocks - 300 
Tivoli, 18 miles north-east of Rome—the Anio, a 

branch of the Tiber, falls ® ° - 100 

Indian Sagacity.—An Indian, upon his return 
home to his hut one day, discovered that his 
venison, which had been hung up to dry, had 
been stolen. After taking observations upon 
the spot, he set off in pursuit of the thief, whom 
he tracked through the woods. After going 





some distance, he met some persons of whom 
he inquired, if they had seen a little old white 
man, With a short gun, accompanied by a small 
dog with a bob tail? They replied in the affirma- 
tive; and upon the Indian assuring them that 
the man thus described had stolen his venison, 
they desired to be informed how he was able to 
give such a minute description of a person he 
had not seen? The Indian replied thus :— The 
thief I know is a little man, by his having made 
a pile of stones to stand upon in order to reach 
the venison from the height I hung it, standing 
on the ground; that he is an old man, I know 
by his short steps, which I have traced over the 
dead leaves in the woods ; and that he is a white 
man, I know by his turning out his toes when 
he walks, which an Indian never does. His 
gun I know to be short, by the mark the muzzle 
made by rubbing the bark of the tree on which 
it leaned; that his dog is small, I know by his 
tracks; and that he has a bob tail, I discovered 
by the mark it made in the dust where he was 
sitting at the time his master was taking down 
the meat.””—Mercantile Advertiser, U.S. 

Ale from Mangel-Wurzel.—We give a receipt 
for making it from the Quarterly Journal of 
Agriculture. “ Our method is first to wash and 
clean the roots well, take off the top completely, 
scrape (rather pare) off the outer rind, slice and 
boil them until soft and pulpy; squeeze the 
liquor from the pulp as much as possible, and 
then boil it again with about six ounces of hops 
to nine gallons, and work with yeast in the 
usual way. Thus a cottager, by boiling his pot 
over his winter fire of a night, and using the 
root as we have described, might seldom be 
without a refreshing beverage even the greatest 
part of the year, for the roots may be kept in a 
cool place, in a proper state for use, during 
most of the winter.’”—We have heard a great 
deal of this ale, and been assured that the field 
labourers like it. We must, however, add, that 
it is not at all to our taste—a bottle was lately 
sent to us from Northamptonshire, and we 
thought it more nauseous than physic. 
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{ 0 arome er. 

pars of | Eeermem. | Carmen ter | Winds. | Weather. 
Th. 3; 63 31 29. = {S.W.toS.) Rain, a.m. 
Fr. 4/49 33 20.60 | N.W. | Clear. 
Sat. 5) 54 364 29.30 .. Ww. Moist, a.m. 
Sun. 6) 57 40 29.20 | w. Rain, p.m. 
Mon. 7} 53 41 20.05 S. Www. | Showers. 
Tues, '8/ 55 32 29.25 | N.W. Clear. 
Wed. 9} 53 30 30.00 | N.W. Clear. 





Prevailing Clouds.—Cirrostratus, Cumulostratus, 
Cumulus, 
Nights fair, except Sunday. Mornings fair. 
Mean temperature of the week, 464°. 


Astronomical Observations. 
Moon and Mercury in conj. on Friday, at Th. 5m. a.m. 
— and Jupiter quartile on Monday, at lh.45m.a.m. 
— in Apogeum on Tuesday, 8h. A.M. 
Jupiter’s geocen. long. on Wed. 13° 13’ in Aquarius. 
Sun’s o= 17° 22’ in Scorpio. 
Length of day on Wed. oh. 10m.; decreased, 7h. 24m. 
Sun’s horary motion, on Monday, 307". Logarithmic 
number of distance, .995817. 











Athenaum Avbertisement. 
NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ARTS. 





Forthcoming.—A novel is shortly to appear from the 
pen of J, Mackay Wilson. 

Newton Forster; or, the Merchant Service, by the 
Author of ‘The king’s Own.’—The Parliamentary, 
Pocket-Book for 1832.—Norman Abbey: a Tale of 
Sherwood Forest, by a Lady.—The Botanist’s Annual, 
by the Author of ‘ The British Naturalist.’—The Cabal; 
a Political Novel.—The Young Muscovite ; an Historical 
Novel, by Michael Z agosken. 

The Author of the ‘ Collegians,’ whose pen has been 
so long unoccupied, has, we understand, a new novel 
on the eve of publication. 

The second volume of Gorton’s Topographical Dic- 
tionary of Great Britain and Ireland. 

The Haekney Carriage Pocket Directory for 1832, 
with the New Laws, a Plan of London, and Lists of 
the New Fares from all the Stands in the Metropolis, 
is nearly ready. 
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The forthcoming volume of the Edinburgh Cabinet 
Library is to contain the Lives and Voyages of Drake, 
Cavendish, and Dampier; a view of the earlier Dis- 
coveries in the South Sea, and the History of the 
Buccaneers. 

Mr. Ballingall has in the press a Work on Ship- 
building titled, ‘The M ile Navy Improved ; 
or, a Plan for the greater safety of the Lives of Pas- 
sengers by Steam-vessels, Packets, Smacks, &c., and 
the more effectual Fe tageny of loss and damage to 
Merchandise from Water or Fire.’ 

Captain T. Lisle Fenwick, 58th Regiment, has in the 
press, a History of Ceylon, under the Government of 
Lieut.-General Sir Edward Barnes, K.C.B. 

The London University Calendar for 1831-32, is ex- 
pected daily, containing a History of the Institution, 
Plan of Instruction, Examination Papers, Hours of 
Attendance, Fees, &c. 

The Shakspearian Dictionary ; being a complete Col- 
lection of the Expressions of Shakspeare, in Prose and 
Verse, from a few Words to fifty or more lines. 

The Jew, a novel, so long announced, will appear in 
the course of this month. 

Mr. C, Turner, A.R.A. is engraving a half-length 
Portrait of the Right Hon. Sir John Key, Bart, Lord 
Mayor of the City of London, from an original picture 
by Mrs. Pearson. 

The Catechism of Health, will comprise information 
respecting diet, exercise, &c., facts respecting the 
Cholera, the first symptoms indicated, and the measures 
necessary for instant adoption. 

Mr. Thomas Pringle will shortly publish The Emi- 
grants ; and other Poems. 

A History of Poland, in Italian, with geographical 
and chronological Maps, and coloured plates of Cos- 
tume, &c. is announced to appear at Florence, by Dr. 
Bernard Zaydler, a native Pole. 

Just published.—Harro Harring’s Polish Memoirs, 
sm. Svo. 9s.—The Bouquet, a New Annual, for 1832, 
18mo. 10s. 6d.—Fisher on the Small-pox, &c. royal 
4to. 2/. 2s.—Human Origin of Christianity, 5s.— Prince 
Muskan’s Tour in England, Ireland, and France, in 
1823 and 1829, 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s.— Lefevre on Cho- 
lera Morbus, 8vo. 6s.—Bowdler’s Family Shakspeare, 
with Illustrations, 1 vol. 8vo. 12. 10s.—Orton on the 
Indian Cholera, 8vo. 15s.—Sacred Offering, for 1832, 
32mo. 4s. 6d.—Morton on Lactation, 8vo. 5s.—Ha- 
milton’s English School of Painting and Sculpture, 
Vol. 2, 8vo. 18s.—The Little Reader, with coloured 
plates, 3s. 6d.—The Little Library (Bible Illustrations, 
by Draper) square, 4s.—Methuen’s Memoir of the late 

ev. R. P. Beachcroft, 12mo. 5s.—Leach’s Rough 
Sketches of an Old Soldier, 8vo. 12s.—Beard’s Ser- 
mons and Prayers for Families, Vol. 3, 8vo. 12s.— 
Chance’s Treatise on Powers, 2 vols. royal 8vo. 2Z. 5s. 
—Emesti’s Index to Cicero, 8vo. 10s. 6¢.—Amesbury’s 
Remarks on Fractures, 8vo. 1/. 5s.—Mrs. Lawrence’s 
Cameos from the Antique, 18mo. 2s. 6d.; ditto, Pictures 
Scriptural and Historical, 18mo. 4s, 














TO CORRESPONDENTS 





We must decline, but not without thanks, the offer- 
ings of J.A.L.—L.W.W. 

H.P.L.—The abruptness referred to originated in the 
omission of some ges, for reasons that make us 
desirous of dropping the subject. 

We are greatly obliged to a friend at Sandhurst. It 
was received, and it is only after long deliberation that 
we decline. 





ADVERTISEMENTS 





HOLERA MORBUS.—The Board of 
Health strongly recommend the use of the CHLORIDES 

of LIME and SODA as one of the best preventives of this most 
dreadful malady.—BAKER and MACQUEEN, Manufacturing 
Chemists, 201, Strand, are preparing them on such an extensive 









scale as to able to supply the Public at nearly half the usual 
prices, viz. 
Quart Bottle of Chloride of Lime . 2s. Od. 
Ditto Ditto Soda «+++002s. Gd. 


THE PRINCIPAL PROPERTIES OF THE CHLORIDES ARE, 


To prevent Infection from Small-pox, Measles, CHOLERA Mornus, 
Scarlet — Fever, &c. 

To keep Meat, Fish, and Game sweet in the hottest weather, and 
to restore them when tainted. 

To purify bad or dirty Water. 

To disinfect Sick Chambers and all crowded Places, 

To destroy Garden Insects. 

To remove Stains from Linens. 

To correct all offensive Odours, from whatever cause arising ; 
&e. &e. &e. 


Sold by all respectable Chemists ; and at the Manufactory, 201, 
Strand. 





MILLER’S PATENT CANDLES. 
ILLER and SONS respectfully inform the 


' Nobility and Gentry, that they have obtained His Ma- 
jesty’s Royal Letters Patent for an_ improvement in Wax, Sper- 
maceti, and Composition Candles. The peculiar advantage of the 
invention consists in a circle of glass being introduced into the 
candle, so as to form a complete guard round the wick, protect- 
ing it from every particle of dirt and ash, by means of which it 
will burn eae, pen with a superior light, and without guttering, 
or requiring to be snuffed. No extra charge is made for these 
candles, which are sold only by the Patentees, Miller and Sons, 
—- to Mr, Glossop,) 179, Piccadilly, opposite Burlington 
2 


YUM 





™ 
EAUFOY’S CONCENTRATED DISIN- 
FECTING SOLUTIONS of the CHLORIDE of SODA 

and of LIME. Prepared of uniform strength according to the 
Formula of M. Labarraque, of Paris. : 

BEAUFOY and Co., of South Lambeth, London, feel it their 
duty to caution the public against the danger of using Chlorides 
of uncertain aud variable strengths and qualities. 

he safe and ample directions for using Beaufoy’s Chlorides, 
are not applicable to or other Preparations, unless precisely 
similar to those made in their Laboratory. 

The Public Safety demands a public declaration that these 
directions have been copied, and are affixed by the venders to 
Chlorides quite diferent in every essential particular from 
BEAUFOY’S Preparations. 

Beaufoy’s genuine Preparations according to Labarraque’s 
Formula, are easily distinguished by their peculiar Label upon 
the Wrapper, which should be examined to see that it has not 
been opened. 

Sold by all respectable Chemists and Druggists ; of whom may 
be had, gratis, an account of some of the properties and uses to 
which these Chlorides have been successfully applied. 

Price of the Chloride of Soda, 3s. 6d.; of Lime, 2s. 6d., quart 
bottle included, with Directions for Dilution and Use inclosed 
within the Sealed Wrapper. 





ULLER’S SPARE-BED AIRER.— 
This Vessel is constructed upon philosophical principles, 
and will retain its heat, free from any smell or vapour, with 
once filling, for sixty hours; thereby avoiding the possibility of 
Damp Beds, by the application of this Vessel occasionally. 
JARRIAGE and BED FEET-WARMERS, upon 
the same principle ; strongly recommended by the faculty, as the 
heat gradually increases through the night, so desirable to In- 
valids, or those who suffer from Cold Feet. ‘ 

FULLER’S FREEZING APPARATUS, by which 
Cream and Water Ices can be made in any climate, with or 
without Ice. E . 

Also, the ICE PRESERVER, in which Ice can be 
kept for at least Fourteen Days in the warmest Season ; thereby 
preventing the necessity of opening the Ice-House, except occa- 
sionally.—W ine-Coolers, Butter-Coolers, &c. &c. 

*,* The above Articles of Scientitic Discovery may be seen at 
the Manufactory only, 60, Jermyn-street, 6 doors from St. James’s- 
street, London, 








Literature, fine Arts, &e. 





This day is published, price 3s. * 
HE PRESBYTERIAN REVIEW and 
RELIGIOUS JOURNAL, No. 3, for November. 
Contents : Shuttleworth’s Sermons—Ferrier’s Memoirs of Wil- 
son—Erskine’s Life and Diary—Faber’s Difficulties of Romanism 
—Present State of the South Sea Missions—Douglas on the 
Prospects of Britain—Critical Notices—Missionary and Ecclesi- 
astical Intelligence, &c. &c, 
Waugh and Innes, Edinburgh; and Whittaker, Treacher, and 
Co. Ave Maria-lane, London. 





Dedicated, by permission, to His Majesty. 
NIMAL MECHANICS; or, the Preven- 


tion and Cure of Spinal Curvature, and Personal Defects 


connected therewith. 
By T. SHELDRAKE, 
Surgeon for the Cure of Personal Deformities. 

N.B. Mr. Sheldrake may be consulted daily, at his residence, 
No. 73, Upper Berkeley-street, Portman-square, upon the above 
subjects, and Malformations of the Extremities. He has cured 
upwards of a Thousand Cases, of all ages, by Practice peculiar to 
himself, and Swelled and Sore Legs cured without Bandages, &c. &c, 





On the 22nd of November will be published, price 2s. 6d. 
HE TRADESMAN’S and MECHANIC’S 
ALMANACK, for the Year 1832; comprising a Series of 
Exemplary Biography, in which the history of several living men 
who rose from obscurity to fame, is given; new Iilustrations of 
the Effects of Trades and Arts on Health; the Houses of Lords 
and Commons, with an Outline of the proposed Reform Bill; 
Legal Explanations; Tables of Population ; of Life Assurance 
(founded on the Government Tables); Lists of the Countries 
from which we derive our foreign articles, and of those to which 
we send our manufactures; with numerous articles of lnforma- 
tion that deserve the attention of the Trading and Operative 
Community. 
Printed for the Company of Stationers, and sold by George 
Greeuhill, at their Hall, in Ludgate-street. 
+4+ The usual variety of Almanacks will be published at the 
same time. 





On the 22nd of November will be published, price 2s. 6d. 
HE ENGLISHMAN’S ALMANACK; 
or, Daily Calendar of General Information for the United 
Kingdom, for the Year 1832; containing Tables of the State of 
the Weather for every day from 1823 to 1830 inclusive, with Rules 
for prognosticating its Changes; a List of the Peers, including 
the latest creations, with the Ages and Mottoes of each; a Table 
showing the present state of the Representation in the House of 
Commons, the Names of the Members, and the important Altera- 
tions proy 1 in the Reform Bill, ata single glance. To this is 
added, the Amount of the Population of the various Places which 
will lose, or now possess, or are to have the Elective Franchise. 
The usual matters which form the essential contents of an Alma- 
nack are varied by Tables of Mortality, of National Expenses, of 
Imports and Exports from and to the various countries of the 
world with which we maintain commercial intercourse, Sugges- 
tions by the Board of Health for preventing the approach of 
Cholera Morbus, &c. &c. 
Printed for the Company of Stationers, and sold by Géorge 
Greenhill, at their Hall, in Ludgate-street. 
tit The usual variety of Almanacks will be published at the 
same time. 





NEW LONDON BRIDGE, 

On the 22nd of November will be published, with a fine stee! En- 
graving of the NEW LONDON BRIDGE, printed on a sheet 
of royal paper, price 3s. 6d, 

HE STATIONER’S ALMANACK, for 
the Year 1832; containing, besides the Calendar, a variety 
ot Tables (including the time of high Water at London Bridge), 

‘ ed for the Counting-house and for general use. 

rinted for the Company of Stationers ; and sold by George 

Greenhill, at their Hall, in Ludgate-street. 

+4# At the same time will be published, 
The London Miniature Almanack, with an 

Engraving of St. Katherine’s Hospital, in the Regent’s Park; 

also the usual variety of Book and Sheet Almanacks, 








This day is published, in 3 vols. 12mo. price 16s. 
H E ALGERINES; 
or, the TWINS of NAPLES, 
Printed for A. K. Newman and Co. London, 
here may be had, just ready, 
Donald Monteith. By Selina Davenport. 2nd 
edition, 4 vols, i, 2s. 


Ancient Records. By T. J. H. Curties, Esq. 
2nd edit. 4 vols. 12. 2s 
By Edward Ball. 2nd edit. 





Black Robber. 


3 vols, 13s. 6d. 


Castle of Ollada. By Francis Lathom. 2nd 
edition, 2 vols. 9s. 
Impenetrable Secret. By the same. 2nd 


edit. 2 vols. 10s, 

Pilgrim of the Cross. 
edit. 4 vols, 11. 

St. Margaret’s Cave. By the same. 3rd edit. 
4 vols. 17. 


By Mrs. Helme. 2nd 





LIST of VALUABLE BOOKS, the whole 

quite New, on Sale at very Repucep Prices, by JAMES 

GILBERT, 51, Paternoster-row, London, adjoining the Chapter 

Cotlee House. 

+4+ J. G.’s Label is affixed to each Work to prevent inferior 
Copies being supplied. 

Annual Register (Dodsley’s), 1758 to 1830, 
with Index—a splendid copy—74 vols. half-bound Turkey morocco 
extra, gill tops, uncut, 28/., published at 56/. 18s. boards,—Half- 
bound, russia, ditto, 26/. vl 

Beechey’s Expedition in Africa, 22 plates, 
4to. boards, 1/. 6s. , 

Coxe’s Kings of Spain, 3 vols. 4to. boards, 
large paper, 3/. 3s., published at 12/. 128, 

rabbe’s Poetical Works, Westall’s plates, 
8 vols. 12mo, cloth boards, 1/. 18s., published at 4/. 8s, 

Denham and Clapperton’s Travels in Africa, 
4to. half-bound, Turkey morocco, extra, 2/. 2s., published at 
al. 148. 6d. boards. S 

Dibdin’s Library Companion, 2nd edition, 
2 vols. 8vo. boards, large paper, 11. 10s., published at 5/. 5s. 

illon’s Discovery of the Fate of La Perouse’s 
Expedition, 2 vols. 8vo. half-bound, 16s., published at 1/. 4s. bas. 

English Classics, the genuine editions, in 

24mo. boards. Any work considerably under the usual price, in 





ards. 
Eustace and Hoare’s Classical Tours, 3 vols. 
4to. boards, 2i. 4s., published at 61. 6s. 
Faber, on the Origin of Expiatory Sacrifice, 
8vo. boards, 58. published at 9s, 6d. 
ranklin’s Narrative of a Second Journey to 
the Polar Sea,| 4to, half-bonnd, morocco, extra, 2/. 2s., published 
at 4/. 4s. boards. 
Hale’s New Analysis of Chronology, 4 vols. 
Ato. boards, 4/. 4s. Ss 7 
allam’s Constitutional History of England, 
2 vols. 4to. boards, 18 16s., published at 42, 
Heber’s (Bishop) Memoirs, &c., 2 vols. 4to. 
half-bound, Turkey morocco extra, 2/. 16s., published at 
3. 6d. board 


—— Travels in India, 2 vols. 4to. half- 
bound, calf, 32. 13s. 6d. . 

Homer’s Odyssey in English Prose, 2 vols, 
8vo. cloth boards, 9s., published at 1/. 4s. 

Hume and Smollett’s History of England, 
best edition, with 150 plates, 16 vols. vo. cloth boards, lettered, 
4l. 14s. 6d., published at 114, 4s,—Large Paper, 71, 17s. 6d., pub- 
lished at 191, 4s, 


Jonson’s (Ben.) Works, by Gifford, 9 vols. 
royal 8vo. large paper, 3l. 16s., published at 94, 

King’s Voyages to Australia, 2 
boards, l4s., published at i. 16s. 

Latin Classics, in 24mo. the beautiful and 
correct editions by Dr. Carey. Any Author, beautifully bound, 
considerably under the usual price in boards, 

Lewis’s Elements of Chess, 12mo. boards, 5s. 

Milton’s Paradise Lost, with Martin’s splen- 
did plates, 2 vols. imperial 4to, 5/. 10s., published at 10/. los. 

Ortord’s Royal and Noble Authors, by Park, 
5 vols, 8vo. purple morocco, Sl. 5s., published at 71, 17s. 6d, 

ards. 

Parry’s Four Voyages towards the North Pole, 
with the Supplements, 6 vols. 4to, half-bound Russia extra, 10/., 
published at 15/. 15s. boards, 5! a 

Stafford Gallery, 4 vols. imperial 4to., 122, 
fine impressions of the Plates. 

tussell’s History of Ancient and Modern 
Europe, 10 vols. 8vo. half-bound, 3l. 13s. 6d., published at 
Sl. 15s. Gd. boards. 

Sandwich’s Voyages round the Mediterranean, 
4to. calf extra, 14s, 

Shakspeare’s Works, from the Text of John- 
son and Steevens, by Chalmers, with Fuseli’s Designs, 10 vols. 
imp. 8vo. 41. 14s, 6d., published at 10/, 10s, 

Spenser’s Works, by Todd, 8 vols. 8vo. bds. 
3l. 10s, 

Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered, by Wiffin, 2 vols. 
imp. 8v0. al. 2s., published at 6l, 6s. 

Virgilii Opera, Masvicius, 2 vols. 4to. vellum, 
large paper, 3i. 3s. . 

Wilkin’s (C.) Grammar of the Sankrita Lan- 
guage, 4to. calf, neat, 21. 2s., published at 4/. 4s. boards. 

Wood's Ancient and Present State of Oxford, 
by Peshall, ato. Russia, 16s, 

+st The above forms a portion of a Catalogue recently pub- 
lished by J, G., to which he refers, 
Book Socicties aud Schools supplied, 


vols. Svo. 
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0 ARCH! ITECTS and others.—The General 
Cenietery Company are desirous of receiving DESIGNS 

for a CHAPEL for the performance of the funeral service, and 
a oerespanaing Eatrence Gate and Lodges, and offer a premium 
for the best design. The yt ns to be sent in on 

or before the 20th of January next, to Mr. Bowman, the Secre- 
pelt > Milk-street, Cheapside, of whom particulars may be 


By order of the Committee, ‘ 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. XClI., 
was published on WEDNESDAY. 
It contains Articles on, 


I. es Life of hae Edward Fitage rald. 
a" CROKER’S Edition of Boswell’s Life of Job 
¥ 


C. B,. BOWMAN, Sec. 





If. The BISHOP of PET ERBOROUGH’S Life oF | Bentley. 
V. JONES, on the Distribution of Wealth. 
are NATURE, ORIGIN, and PROGRESS of the CHOLERA 


Ss. 
ve The: ‘ARCHBISHOP of DUBLIN on Political Economy. 
Vil. ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIET 

hind |. ata at the PRIVY COUNCIL of the 20th Oc- 


1X. STATE of the GOVERNMENT. 
“ We must take the liberty of asserting, that a more malignant 
tack upon the character of any administration, is not to be 
ss in the history of human thanina 
in the Quarterly Review.””—Times, Nov. 7. 


Albemarle-street, Nov. 8 
Proasien QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
CONTENTS, 


1. German Criminal —— {t1. Renier Michael’s Venetian 
2. Fourier on Heat—Tempera-| Festivals, 
re of the Interior of the| 12 Memoirs of the Imperial 
arth. eademy of Sciences of St. 
3. Chalecubriand’s Historical | meek. 
ourses. —— Modern 13. Grabbe’s Tragedies. 








Price 6s., No. XVI. of the 


On Thursday next, in a thick 8vo, volume, price 21s, 
TREATISE on the DISEASES of the 


HEART and GREAT VESSELS; comprising a new View 
of the Physiology of the Heart's Ac tion.” 


. » M.D. 
Formerly House Physician and House — to the Royal In- 
firmary of Edinburgh, &c. & 
William pana, 228, Regent-street, be he ent Adam Black, 
Edinburgh. 





On the 23rd of Nov, will be published, 3 vols. post 8vo. 288. 6d. 
THE USURER’S DAUGHTER; a Novel. 
By one of the Contributors to * Black wood’s Magazine.’ 
London: Published by W. Simpkin and R, Marshall, Sta- 
tioners’-hall-court. 
Of whom may be had, 3 vols. post 8vo. 1. 8s. 6d. boards, 
Atherton ; a ‘Tale of the last Century. By 
the Author of ‘ Rank and Talent.’ 





DR. URE’S DICTIONARY OF CHYMISTRY. 
4th edition, In one very large volume, 8vo. embellished with 
9 engravings, price One guinea in boards, 
A DICTIONARY’ of CHYMISTRY and 
MINE .- art anew Une i ae 


The un 1 ition, with numerous improvements. 
London: Printed for Thomas Tegg, No. 73, menpeeies R. 
Griffin and Co, Glasgow ; and xold by all Booksellers. 





DAVENPORT’S DICTIONARY OF BIOGRAPHY. 
In one very large vol. duodecimo, printed in double columns, 
—* with 355 Portraits, price 12s. in boards; or 16s. in 


“DICTIONARY of BIOGRAPHY; com- 


prising the most Eminent Characters of all Ages, Nations, 


aud Professions, 
y R. A. DAVENPORT, 
Chiswick : Printed po C, Whittingham, for Thomas Tegg, 
Cheapside; and sold by R. Griffin and Co, Glasgow; and all 
other Booksellers. 





ae Schools of History, | 14. poses and C e of 

4.German Literature of the| ae. 

14th and 15th Centuries. 115. The “Bis p of Strasburg’s 
5. Foreign eer of England} Sermons on Incredulity and 

—Mr. ning | the Certainty of Revelation. 
6.D ifusion. "of Knowledge in | Miscellaneous terary Notices 
France—Necessity of Public pn Denmark, France, Ger- 
paotraation, py em Italy, Poland, Huseia, 
7. Beethov 
8. The Pestilential Cholera. List r oe iprineh 1 New Works 
9. Nov. Test.Gr. et Lat. Naebe. ublished on the Continent, 
10. History of stantism in) jor the last Three Months, 
Hungary. 

Published by Treuttel Wart and Richter, 30, Soho-square ; 
and Black, Young, and Youug, 2, Tavistock -~ “street, “Covent. 
poaes 3 and sold by all the 

Of whom may be had all the preceding Numbers of 
thie ia teresting & and popular Journal. No. I. to X. price 7s. 6d. 
each; and Nos. XI. to XVI. price 6s. each; or the Eight ‘Vols. 
complete in » price 5/, 11s, Also the ‘ Foreign Review,’ 
Nos, I. to, X. price és. each. 


No. XVII. will be published in December. 











VALPY’S CLASSICAL SONS Neva, ts OF +. pean TRANSLA- 
0. 23, 48 
LUTARCH’ S LIWVES, Translated by 
LANGHORNE. Vol. f. Rpectraned "with heads of the 
Sndiv' iduals whose lives are record 
° | the books in‘ the world were in the fire, there is not one 
whic would’ so eagerly snatch from the flames as Plutarch. 
That anthor never tires me; | read him oiten, and always find 
new beauties.”—Menage. 
Priuted and ay mere monthly by A.J. Valpy, M.A.; and sold 
by all Booksellers in the United Kingdom. 
Numbers already published : 
1 and 2. Demosthenes and Sallust. 
3 and 4. Xenophon’s AnabasisandCyropedia. 
5 to 7. Herodotus. 
8 and 9. Virgil. 
10. Pindar and Anacreon. 
11 to 15. Tacitus. 
16. Theophrastus, with 50 engravings. 
17 and 18. Horace. 
. Juvenal and Persius. 
20 to 22. Thucydides. 
Any Author may be had separate. 
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CURTIS ON DEAFNESS, &c. 


Just published, the sth oop A enlarged and im- 
proved, price 7s. 6d. boar 


’ TREATISE on the FUYSIOLOGY and 

DISEASES of the EA! the 
modes of treatment, with bene "and plates. To which is added, 
a Description of the newly-invented Acoustic Chair, Artiticial 
Ears, Hearing Trumpets, &c. 

By 9 i w, Contes, Yrs one 
_A ist in Ordini to His Majesty, and Su n to oyal 
a tn Onecare Bascal aca 





‘or testimonials’ of this work, see the ‘ London Medical and 
Pinay ical Journal,’ ’ *Loudon Medical Repository,” * Medico-Chi- 
1 Review,’ .‘New Monthly Magazine,’ &c. 
Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 
;  » Ofwhom may be had, 


An Essay on the Deaf and Dumb; showing 
Coe a Medical reatment in Early Infancy, with Cases 
an Price 10s. 6d. 

“* Mr. Curtis is entitled to the best thanks of the public for 
having drawn attention to the fact, that many cases of deaf and 
dumb, hitherto conside ip mega admit of palliation and cur 
Five cases are related at the close of the work, in Sper children 
born deaf and dumb, and in whom there existed no ob mote cause 
of disease, uit the power of hearing and Two of 
= patients were seven yegrs of age, and ~— — Was six,” 

cet, 





WALKER’S DICTIONARY IN MINIATURE. 

In one most beautifully printed pocket volume, price 5s.in boards ; 
6s. bound in roan ; or 8s. 6d. in Turkey morocco, 
ALKER’S PRONOUNCING 

DICTIONARY, and Expositor of the English Lan- 
guage, in which the meaning of every word is clearly explained, 
and the sound of every syllable distinctly shown ; exhibiting the 
principles of a pure and correct pronunciation; to which are 
prefixed, Rules to be observed by the Natives of Ireland, Scotland, 
and London, for avoiding their respective peculiarities of speech ; 
and Directions a Bp cong for acquiring a knowledge of this 

Dictionary. A new edition, carefully revised and corrected, by 

R.A. DAVE SNPORT, Author of the ‘ Biographical Dictionary,’ &c. 

Chiswick: Printed by C, Whittingham, for Thomas Tege, 

Cheapside ; and sold by R. Griffin and Co.; and all other Boo E: 

ellers.—*,* Full allowance to Schools. 





Just published, iu t , or chee on hot-pressed paper, 


OUGH SKET CH ES of the LIFE of an 

OLD SOLD ping a Copy from Journals kept by 

the Author in the West I —at the Siege of Copenhagen, in 

1807—in the seven Cameet s in the Peninsula and the South of 

France, with the Light Igvisionalse 1 in the Netherlands, in 

1815; including om die ee and Waterloo, «c. &c. 

C.B. 
Late of the Rule Brigade, and eae of the 70th Regt. 

Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, aud Green, Loudon. 





ORNE’S PUBLIC SUBSCRIPTION 
LIBRARY, No. 1, Queen-street, C heapside, consisting of 
an extensive Collection of Works in the various Departments 
of Literature. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
will be entitled 18 Books at a time § 30 in the 
in Town, or @ Country, 
+++ 20 ditto, 
+12 ditto, 
Subscribers paying 2l. 2s. per Annum, 1/. 6s, the Half-year, or 
15s. the Quarter, are eutitled to 4 Books at a time, including 
New Works, Magazines, and Reviews. 
. Catalogue, 3s. 


Sl. 58 
4L. AS. eens 


Bl. BS. cecccccccecsecccee 8 eeccececes 


LO. ceccccece 





12 ceccecceveccess 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. _ 
HE JEW: A NOVEL 


3 vols. (on the 25th of November.) 

** Hath nota ges eyes '!—hath not a Jew hands, organs, dimen- 
sions, senses, atiectious, passions '—fed with the same food, hurt 
with the same weapons, subject to the same diseases, healed b 
the same means, warmed and cooled by the same winter and 
summer, as the Christian is ?’"—Shylock, 


Il. 
ITALY’S ROMANTIC ANNALS, 
Forming the New Series of the ‘Romance of History.’ 3 vols, 
By Charles Macfarlane, an ~ * Constantinople in 1829,’ 


THE GEOGRAPH ICAL ANNUAL, 
for 1832, containing 100 beautiful engravings from steel, of: all 
the States, Kingdoms, and Empires throughout the World, price, 

und, 18s.; finely coloured re in morocco, 3s, extra. 


THE ‘AFFIANCED ONE. 
By the Author of ‘ Gertrude.’ In 3 vols, 
** One of the best of ‘novels.””—. eae pF 


BACON'S: LIFE. OF FRANCIS I. 
am edition with Additions, and new Evgraving from Titian. 
2 vols, 
on A’ most full and animated account of Francis.”—Literary 
azelle, 


convanssivens’ ‘ON INTELLECTUAL 
PHILOSOPHY; 
or, a Familiar Explanation of the Nature ‘and Operations of the 
Human Mind. New edition, 2 vols. 
ble.”—Lilerary 


Gn iu: the young these C arei 
zeltle. 
Printed for Edward Bull, New aie Subscription Library, 








26, Holles-strget, Cavendish-squar 





Sixty closely-printed pages, weighing little more than Aalf an 
ounce - 


FOR SIXPENCE!! 
In a few days will be published, 
HE HACKNEY CARRIAGE POCKET 
DIRECTORY for 1832. 

Comprising the New Laws which come into operation the sth 
of January 1832; with an I Pp Tal ble of the 
Reduction of Fares, and an Abstract p ding eac' 
embracing a variety of New Regulations affecting U the Proprietors 


and Drivers of Hackney Carriages, 
Rae the Public in the Hire and aod Ube or ¢ of every yery kine of Hackne: 
‘onveyance. 








With an 
ENGRAVED PLAN OF LONDON, 
Showing the relative Positions of the different Coach-Smnds ; and 
LISTS OF THE NEW FARES, 

from all the Stands in the Metropolis, arranged on a New mode = 
(according to the Government Surveyor’s measurement,) by 
which any of the New Fares may be ascertained in half a minute. 

Sold by Jone, Wyld, Geog r to the King, No. » Ss Chastay- 
cross; Messrs. W yhidtaker and Co. Ave Maria-laue; 
Bovuksellers. 





“LOOK AT THE megs § SIR.” 
To be ready by the ist of January, megs w edition, with the 
well-known Frontispiece and Map, p peios 1s. 0f 


ODSON’S HACKNEY CARRIAGE 
POCKET COMPANION ; in which the Fares for One 
and Two Horse Hackney Carriages are carefully calculated, ac- 
cording to the New Act, from about 0 Coach Stands to most 
arts = x Wberio, the Thentyen,ks., siphebenicadiy avon “4 
team-Packet Wharfs, the Theat arrang: 
with all the New Regulations which will take effect irom the sth 
of January next; with an engraved Plan, showing the situation 
of each Coach Stand. 
Printed for T, S. Hodson, 15, Cross-street, Hatton-garden : 


sold by W. Simpkin and R. Marshall, Stationers’-hall-court; and 
all other Booksellers. 





Published by Effingham Wilson, 88, Royal aa 
In 2 vols. post 8v0. price 18s. board: 


OUR in ENGLAND, IRELAND, and 


FRANCE, in the Years 1828 and , 1629; with Remarks 
| the } Moonee ped So Customs of the , and A 
of di 4 


By a GERMAN PRINCE. 

“* His descriptions are equally pena in the various foatene Sar for 
which talents of such difierent kinds are required. The wii 
and loveliest scenes of nature—buildings and works of ate. 
cidents of every kind—individual character and social groups— 
are all treated with the same clear perception, the same easy 
unaffected grace.”—Goethe. See also Literary Gazetie, Nov. 5, 
1831; Morning Chronicle, Nov. 7 and 9. 











INTERESTING NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
I. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
C A j ae D S H; 
Or, THE en ee AT SEA. 


MEMOIRS OF FEMALE SOVEREIGNS. 
y Mrs. Jameson, 2 vols. poet Bv0 
« This work yh... fail to be a great ‘favourite with fair read- 
ers, whose sex it will so decidedly tend to elevate and glorify.””— 
Morning Post. 
Ill. 
ALICE PAULET. 
A Sequel to‘ Sydenham.’ By the Author of ‘Sydenham.’ In 3 
Vols, post 8vo. 
Iv. 
THE BRAVO. 
A Venetian Story. By the Author of ‘ ~ Spy,’ ‘The Pilot,” 
* The Water Witch,’ &c. In 3 vols. post 8 
Also, just ready, 
I. 
ROMANCE AND REALITY. 
By the Authoress of * The = &c. In 3 vols, post 8vo. 


MEMOIRES DE iA DUCHESSE D’ABRANTES. 


In2 — rag! 8vo. / 
#*,* Alsoa T i i work, comets 
Recollections of Generel Jenst. and other celebrated pe sous al- 
tached to the fortunes of Napoleo 





i. 
SIR RALPH ESHER. 
A Story of the Court of Charles II. 3 vols. post 8vo, 


IV. 
A VISIT TO THE SOUTH SEAS, 

In the United States ship Vincennes, in 1829 and 1830; 
Comprising Scenes in Brazil, Peru, Manilla, the Cape of Good 
lope, St. Helena, &c. &c. Forming the most recent account of 

the Christian Missions to the South Sea Islands. By C, 3. Stewart, 
A.M., Chaplain in the United — Navy. 


THE BRITISH powinions IN NORTH 


J 
Including an Account of the Present State of Upper and Lower 
Canada, New Branswick, Nova Scotia, the Ist: of Newfound- 
land, Prince Edward, and Cape Breton. By Lieut.-Colonel 
Bouchette, Surveyor-General of Lower Canada. In 2 vols. With 
numerous plates, plans, &c. 


Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street. 





London: J. Hotmes, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. 


Published every Saturday at the ATHENZUM OFFICE, 7, 

CATHERINE STREET, Strand, by J. LECTION ; and sold by 

al ksellers and N in Town and Country = 

G.G. Bennis, No. 55, Rue = St. Augustin, Paris; Messrs. 

Pratt & Barry, Brussels; Peatues & Besser, Hamburg; 

F. Fieiscuer, Leipzig; Gray & Bowen, Lmena 

rice 4d. ; or in Monthly Parts (in @ wrapper.) 

Advertisements, ¢ and Communications for the Editor (post paid) 
be forwarded to the Ofice as above, 
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